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CHAPTER   I 

AHMED  THE  BUTCHER 

On  reporting  myself  to  the  admiral  at  Portsmouth, 
I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  sea  with  all  despatch, 
join  the  blockading  squadron  off  Alexandria,  and 
place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  Commodore  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  just  con- 
cluded with  the  Sultan,  had  been  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  Levantine 
waters,  and  all  the  land-forces  of  the  Porte  in  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

Bonaparte's  unprovoked  invasion  of  these  countries 
had  excited  great  indignation  in  Europe,  and  above 
all  in  England,  the  traditional  enemy  of  French 
aggrandisement  and  ambition.     In  this  instance,  at 

least,  the  indignation  was  fully  warranted.     Without 
n.  ^  A 
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rhyme  or  reason,  or  even  plausible  excuse,  without 
even  declaring  war  against  Turkey,  the  Directory 
had  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  Egypt  under  com- 
mand of  Bonaparte,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country,  slaughtered  thousands  of  its  people,  and 
wrought  havoc  and  untold  misery  wherever  he 
appeared. 

Nelson  had  destroyed  the  fleet  at  the  glorious 
battle  of  the  Nile,  and  so  deprived  Bonaparte  of  the 
means  of  returning  to  France  with  his  army.  Most 
generals  in  his  position  would  have  thrown  up  the 
sponge,  but  Bonaparte  was  a  general  hors  ligne. 
Dislike  the  man  though  you  may,  you  cannot  help 
admiring  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  and  the  energy 
with  which  he  carried  them  into  effect.  Cut  off  from 
France,  and  finding  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to 
remain  in  Egypt,  he  marched  into  Syria,  intending, 
when  he  had  conquered  that  country,  to  raise  and 
organise  an  army  of  Arabs  and  either  invade  India 
or  conquer  Turkey. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this  design, 
and,  if  possible,  destroy  or  capture  Bonaparte  and 
his  army,  that  the  British  government  had  formed  an 
aUiance  with  the  Sultan  and  sent  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
to  the  Levant.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
naval  officers  of  his  time;  and   I   reckoned  it  as  a 
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piece  of  good  fortune  that  I  should  have  to  serve 
under  so  distinguished  a  commander. 

I  liked  my  ship  and  I  liked  my  crew.  I  was  so 
delighted  with  my  promotion  and  prospects  that  I 
should  not  have  quarrelled  with  them  though  the 
Kangaroo  had  been  old  and  leaky  and  the  hands 
mutinous  and  incompetent.  But  the  brig  was  well 
found  and  a  good  sailer,  and  by  the  time  we  made 
the  Egyptian  coast  my  ship's  company  was  as 
smart  and  well  disciplined  as  any  in  His  Majesty's 
service. 

On  reaching  the  rendezvous  I  went  on  board 
the  flag-ship  to  report  myself  and  deliver  the 
letters  and  despatches  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  England. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  prided  himself  on  his 
politeness  and  savoir-faire,  received  me  smiling. 
He  was  thirty-five,  very  good-looking, — dark  hair 
and  eyes,  a  face  full  of  fire  and  energy, — and  a 
naval  dandy. 

'  So  you  know  Arabic  } '  he  observed,  after  reading 
his  letter. 

'  A  little,'  I  answered,  modestly ;  for,  though  I  had 
succeeded  in  humbugging  Admiral  Jones,  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort 
with  Commodore  Smith. 
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'  A  little  !     They  tell  me  you  know  it  thoroughly.' 

'  They  are  too  flattering.  I  know  just  enough  to 
enable  me  to  read  the  language  with  difficulty  and 
ask  my  way  about ;  but  I  dare  say  a  little  practice 
will  make  me  sufficiently  master  of  the  language  to 
speak  it  with  ease.' 

*  That  is  all  I  want ;  and  the  sooner  you  begin  the 
better.  You  must  sail  for  Acre  within  the  hour. 
Captain  Miller,  of  the  Theseus,  and  Colonel  Phelip- 
peaux  are  already  there.  I  shall  follow  with  the 
Tiger  and  some  gunboats  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day.  Bonaparte  has  taken  El  Arish  and  Jaffa,  and 
if  we  let  him  take  Acre  he  will  be  the  master  of  Asia 
Minor.' 

'  So  !     He  has  taken  Jaffa  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  to  the  bone, 
and  slaughtered  four  thousand  of  the  garrison  in  cold 
blood,  after  they  had  surrendered.  He  could  not 
spare  troops  to  guard  them  or  food  to  keep  them, 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  let  them  go  they  would  join 
old  Djezzar  at  Acre  :  so  he  just  had  them  shot.  It 
is  horrible, — that  man  is  a  disgrace  to  civilisation, — 
but  it  will  help  us  immensely.' 

'Help  us!     How?' 

'  Don't  you  see  ?  By  setting  everybody  against 
him  and  making  the  Turks  desperate.     "  Better  die 
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sword  in  hand  than  surrender  only  to  be  shot,"  they 
will  say.  Those  poor  devils  he  killed  at  Jaffa  will 
fight  against  him  at  Acre,  and  more  potently  than  if 
they  were  alive.  And,  now,  about  Ahmed  Djezzar 
Pasha,  with  whom,  owing  to  your  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  you  are  likely  to  be  brought  a  good  deal 
in  contact.  Djezzar,  as  you  know,  means  *'  butcher." 
That  describes  him,  but  only  partially.  He  is  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  as  cruel  as  a  tiger,  and  as  crafty  as  a 
fox.  He  thinks  no  more  of  slicing  off  a  man's  head 
than  your  boatswain  thinks  of  rope's-ending  a  powder- 
monkey,  and  I  dare  say  has  taken  as  many  lives  in 
his  time  as  this  damned  Bonaparte,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  A  few  years  ago  Djezzar  went  to  . 
Mecca  with  the  grand  caravan  of  pilgrims,  leaving  in 
charge  of  the  city  and  government  his  favourite 
Soliman.  Well,  one  day  during  the  Pasha's  absence 
Soliman  happened  to  catch  sight  of  one  of  Djezzar's 
wives,  a  Circassian  of  great  beauty,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her,  pretty  much,  I  imagine,  as  King  David  fell 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  killed  two 
or  three  eunuchs,  broke  into  the  harem,  and  then  called 
for  his  horse  and  his  arms  and  fled  into  the  desert. 

'  When  Djezzar  returned  he  went  mad  with  rage, 
killed  the  Circassian  with  his  own  hands,  and  had  all 
the  other  women,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  sewed  up 
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in  leather  sacks — into  each  of  which  had  been  put  a 
snake  and  a  cat — and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Then  he 
bought  him  thirty  other  women,  and  walled  them  up 
in  his  harem,  leaving  only  a  little  hole  through  which 
they  could  receive  their  food.  And  they  are  there 
yet,  except  three  or  four  who  have  died,  and  whose 
bodies  the  others  lowered  down  from  the  roof  with 
cords.  For  nobody  living  is  suffered  either  to  come 
out  or  go  in.' 

'  What  a  frightful  old  ruffian  !' 

'  Yes,  according  to  our  ideas.  But  you  must 
remember  that  Djezzar  is  a  Turk,  and  that  here,  in 
the  East,  human  life  is  of  no  more  account  than  it 
was  when  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord,  and  Joshua  thought  he  was  doing  God  service 
by  killing  all  his  prisoners  of  war,  houghing  their 
horses,  and  burning  their  chariots  with  fire.  He  acts 
according  to  his  lights.  And  let  us  do  the  old 
barbarian  justice:  he  can  do  a  generous  action. 
Some  time  after  he  had  walled  up  his  second  batch 
of  wives,  he  was  sitting  in  his  divan,  surrounded  by 
his  officers,  and  dispensing  justice  in  Oriental  fashion, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  a 
hooded  stranger,  wearing  a  robe  of  camel-skin,  burst 
into  the  room,  thrust  aside  officers  and  litigants,  and 
stood  before  the  Pasha. 
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'"Who  art  thou?"  asked  Djezzar,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  hatchet  which  he  always  keeps  within 
reach. 

*  The  stranger  threw  back  his  hood.  "  O  my 
father,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  thy  slave,  Soliman.  I  can- 
not live  away  from  thee.  I  am  come  to  die  at  thy 
hand." 

*  Djezzar  sprang  to  his  feet,  brandishing  his  hatchet. 
Three  times  he  raised  it  to  strike.  Soliman  neither 
stirred  nor  spoke,  nor  showed  even  by  the  quiver  of 
an  eyelid  that  he  feared  the  death  that  hovered  over 
his  head.  Then  the  Pasha  threw  his  hatchet  on  the 
marble  floor. 

'"For  once  in  his  life,  Djezzar  has  forgiven,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Come  and  sit  by  my  side.  Thou  art 
my  son." 

'  I  tell  you  this,'  continued  Sir  Sidney  Sm^ith,  'that 
you  may  know  what  like  a  man  Djezzar  is ;  for  so 
soon  as  you  are  in  port  you  must  see  him.  Tell  him 
that  I  am  coming  with  my  squadron  to  his  help. 
Encourage  him  to  resist  to  the  utmost, — if  he  needs 
any  encouragement,  which  I  doubt,  for  they  say  that 
notwithstanding  his  more  than  threescore  years  and 
ten  he  is  a  man  of  immense  vigour  and  resolution. 
And,  though  you  may  see  things  repugnant  to  your 
ideas  of  civilised  warfare,  don't  cross  him.     He  won't 
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stand  it.  A  la  guerre  connne  a  la  guerre.  Unless  we 
pull  together,  we  shall  not  save  Acre;  and  saving 
Acre  means  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  and  the  destruc- 
tion or  surrender  of  his  army.  Remember,  also,  in 
your  intercourse  with  Djezzar,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
great  importance, — seraskier,  or  generalissimo,  of  the 
Turkish  forces  in  these  parts,  and  Viceroy  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Colonel  Phelippeaux,  a  royalist 
engineer  officer,  is  seeing  to  the  defences.  I  will 
give  you  a  line  to  him,  also  to  Captain  Miller.  The 
colonel  knows  Bonaparte  well,  and  hates  him,  I 
think,  as  much  as  I  do.  They  were  at  Brienne 
together.  The  wind  is  fair;  weigh  as  soon  as  you 
get  aboard  your  ship.  You  should  be  at  Acre  the 
day  after  to-morrow.' 

I  weighed  within  the  hour,  and  shortly  after  sun- 
rise on  the  second  morning  following  we  sighted 
Mount  Carmel.  A  few  hours  later  we  were  off 
Acre. 

I  was  not  very  sentimental  in  those  days,  nor 
(having  gone  to  sea  at  twelve  years  old)  particularly 
well  read  ;  yet  I  knew  my  Bible  and  felt  in  full 
measure  the  influence  of  the  historic  and  religious 
associations  which  has  made  forever  memorable  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine  and  the  famous  city  whose 
white  walls  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  'Great 
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Sea.'  Yonder  was  Carmel,  where  the  prophet  of  God 
had  called  down  the  fires  of  heaven  on  the  priests 
of  Baal ;  there  the  road  to  Nazareth,  and  the  track 
which  led  to  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  the  river 
Jordan,  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

Hard  by  was  Coeur-de-Lion's  Mount,  where  many 
a  Christian  knight  and  Moslem  emir  had  bit  the 
dust ;  and  under  those  very  battlements  Sir  Godfrey 
de  Roy,  my  own  ancestor,  had  perished  while  up- 
holding the  standard  of  the  cross  and  fighting  for  his 
king.  And  now,  though  I  knew  it  not.  Acre  was 
about  to  witness  a  yet  fiercer  struggle, — a  struggle 
which,  by  turning  the  tide  of  revolutionary  conquest 
from  East  to  West  and  restoring  to  France  her 
greatest  general,  would  profoundly  affect  the  course 
of  European  history  for  all  time. 

I  let  go  alongside  the  Theseus,  and  reported 
myself  to  Captain  Miller,  who  was  good  enough  to 
take  me  ashore  in  his  gig  and  present  me  to  Colonel 
Phelippeaux  and  the  Pasha. 

Acre  was  like  a  beehive  when  the  bees  are 
swarming.  The  population  seemed  to  be  all  out  of 
doors.  A  procession  of  camels,  laden  asses,  and  led 
horses  was  winding  through  the  narrow  streets. 
Djezzar's  Albanian  and  Maugrabin  mercenaries, 
armed   to   the   teeth,   Turkish    soldiers,   and    British 

II.  B 
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blue-jackets  and  marines,  were  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
Wild-looking  horsemen,  in  the  picturesque  garb  of 
the  desert,  were  trying  to  force  their  way  through 
the  throng.  The  air  was  thick  with  dust,  the  din 
terrific.  Men  were  shouting  and  swearing  in  all  the 
tongues  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Thousands  of 
people  were  at  work  on  and  about  the  fortifica- 
tions,— some  wheeling  earth  and  widening  ditches, 
others  repairing  and  strengthening  the  walls  and 
towers,  hauling  stones,  mounting  guns,  and  bringing 
up  ammunition. 

Amid  all  this  confusion  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  Colonel  Phelippeaux,  a  fine-looking,  soldier- 
like man,  with  a  dark,  resolute  face,  and  a  quick, 
imperious  manner.  He  was  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  a  revetement,  and  so  busy  that  he  could 
give  us  only  a  few  minutes. 

'  I  am  glad  Sir  Sidney  is  coming  so  quickly  :  we 
shall  want  him,'  he  said,  after  reading  the  com- 
modore's letter.  '  I  should  not  be  surprised,  though, 
to  see  the  French  first.  They  are  on  the  march, 
and  they  don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  their 
feet' 

'  And  you  expect  them  here,  when  ? 

*  In  three  days.' 

'  And  what  think  you  of  our  chances  ?  ' 
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*  Well,  these  fortifications  are  nothing  to  boast  of 
even  yet,  and  we  have  greatly  improved  them ; 
nevertheless,  with  a  garrison  of  European  soldiers 
I  should  have  little  fear  for  the  result.  But  with 
these  half-savage,  only  half-disciplined  Turks  and 
Maugrabins,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides ! ' 
(Here  the  colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders.)  *  Much 
depends  on  whether  Bonaparte  has  a  siege-train. 
But  I  confess  that  I  put  my  trust  mainly  in  your 
ships  and  sailors  and  Bonaparte's  bad  generalship.' 

'  Bonaparte's  bad  generalship !  I  never  thought 
to  hear  Bonaparte's  name  and  bad  generalship 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.' 

'  Oh,  he  can  plan  a  campaign  and  fight  a  battle, — 
I  grant  you  that.  But  he  is  a  bad  hand  at  a  siege. 
He  is  too  impetuous,  and  wants  to  win  with  a  rush, 
which  when  stone  walls  are  concerned  is  not  always 
possible.  And  this  time  he  has  very  good  reason  to 
be  more  impetuous  than  usual.  He  is  cut  off  from 
France,  and  can  obtain  neither  supplies  nor  reinforce- 
ments. The  sea  is  open  to  us,  and  we  can  obtain 
both.  Acre  will  not  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  viain, — 
I  can  promise  him  that ;  and  if  we  hold  our  own 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Turkish  troops  and  fleet 
which  the  Sultan  has  promised  to  send,  Bonaparte 
will   be   a   lost   man.     ]\Iy   countrymen   do   not   like 
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generals  who  fail.  And  now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
kindly  excuse  me.  I  must  to  my  work.  Ait 
revoir' 

*  He  is  always  like  that, — work,  work,  work,  night 
and  day,'  said  Captain  Miller.  '  I  doubt  whether  he 
sleeps  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  And  he  has 
certainly  done  wonders.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
state  these  walls  were  in  when  we  came  hither  the 
other  day.  Murat  might  have  ridden  through  them 
with  his  cavalry.  Nothing  like  hatred  for  making  a 
man  energetic' 

'  You  mean  that  Phelippeaux  hates  Bonaparte  ? ' 
'As  the  devil  hates  holy  water,  and  rather  more.' 

*  Why .? ' 

'  I  dare  say  he  would  say  because  he  is  a  royalist 
and  a  Christian,  and  a  very  good  reason  too. 
But  in  his  case  I  imagine  there  are  other  reasons. 
Bonaparte  and  Phelippeaux  were  at  college  together, 
and  rivals  ;  and  people  said  Phelippeaux  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  two  and  would  make  more  show  in 
the  world.  Well,  he  has  not,  and  I  daresay  that  is 
a  sore  point' 

'  I  see :  he  is  a  disappointed  man.' 

'  That's  it ;  also  a  very  able  soldier,  and  a  colonel 
in  our  army.  I  believe  he  would  lick  Bonaparte  on 
anything  like   equal  terms.     But  here  we  are  at  the 
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divan.  Old  Djezzar  is  always  in  at  this  time.  I  am 
glad  you  are  clever  at  languages.  I  am  not.  I  don't 
know  a  word  of  Arabic, — they  say  it  is  infernally 
difficult, — and  only  just  enough  French  to  ask, 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  and  tell  a  French  captain  that 
if  he  does  not  strike  his  flag  I  will  blow  him  out  of 
the  water.' 

Several  soldiers  and  others  were  about  the  door  of 
the  divan.  One  of  them  came  towards  us  and  made 
obeisance  to  my  companion. 

'  The  Pasha's  dragoman ;  just  the  fellow  we 
want.  He  speaks  French  like  the  Gallic  cock, 
and  knows  even  a  little  English. — Is  the  Pasha  in, 
Moses  } ' 

*  Yes  sar ;  sartinly,  sar.' 

'Will  you  announce  us  .^ — Captain  Miller  and 
Commander  Roy.' 

'  This  way,  sar.  He  seraskier  now :  alwise 
gladdersee  English  officer.' 

Moses,  as  Captain  Miller  called  him  (he  called 
himself  Mose),  took  a  great  weight  off  my  mind. 
He  would  be  able  to  give  me  a  lift  with  the  Arabic 
when  I  was  talking  to  the  Pasha. 

The  divan  was  a  large  and  lofty  hall,  with  bare 
walls  and  a  tessellated  marble  floor, — the  same  room, 
doubtless,  in  which  the  dramatic  incident  described 
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to  me  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  taken  place.     Here 
and  there  the  floor  was  discoloured. 

'  Blood-stains  ! '  whispered  Miller,  pointing  to  these 
portentous  spots. 

Moses  led  us  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  where 
the  man  we  were  come  to  see  was  sitting  among  his 
cushions,  deep  in  conversation  with  two  of  his 
officers. 

Ahmed  Djezzar  Pasha  was  as  fine  an  old  gentle- 
man as  I  had  seen, — tall,  straight,  and  well  set  up, 
and,  except  in  the  whiteness  of  his  heavy  moustaches 
and  flowing  beard,  showing  few  signs  of  age.  His 
forehead  was  high  and  broad,  nose  straight,  mouth 
well  shapen,  face  square  and  massive;  the  eyes  were 
brown,  cheeks  sunburnt  and  ruddy,  and  his  strong 
white  teeth  showed  that  he  was  blessed  with  a 
vigorous  constitution.  His  general  expression  was 
dignified  and  masterful, — rather  that  of  a  soldier 
than  a  statesman.  In  his  younger  days  Djezzar 
must  have  been  singularly  handsome ;  and  I  could 
discern  in  his  refined  and  intelligent  features  no  trace 
of  the  cruelty  and  craft  which  people  ascribed  to 
him.  He  wore  very  wide  Levant  breeches,  a  waist- 
coat and  short  jacket  of  fine  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with 
scarlet  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  buttons,  and 
a  rich  cashmere  turban.     In  his  belt  were  a  pair  of 
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horse-pistols  and  a  long  dagger ;  and  close  at  hand 
lay  the  axe  which  he  had  brandished  round  the  head 
of  Soliman. 

When  the  Pasha  caught  sight  of  us  he  smiled 
graciously,  beckoned  us  to  him,  and  shook  hands 
with  Miller  as  with  an  old  friend. 

'  Tell  him,'  said  the  captain  to  Moses, '  that  I  have 
brought  with  me  Commander  Roy,  who  has  just 
arrived  from  Alexandria,  and  brings  word  that  the 
commodore  will  be  here  with  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  Say,  too,  that 
Commander  Roy  speaks  both  Arabic  and  French.' 

On  this,  Djezzar,  whose  manner  was  nothing  if  not 
courtly,  smiled  still  more  graciously  than  before, 
invited  Miller  and  myself  to  sit  near  him,  and  called 
for  coffee  and  pipes.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and  said 
(so  far  as  I  could  make  out)  that  he  was  delighted  to 
know  I  spoke  Arabic,  and  inquired  how  long  I  had 
been  in  the  East. 

Foreseeing  that  I  should  sooner  or  later  be  put 
in  a  corner,  and  fully  conscious  of  my  linguistic 
weakness,  I  had  composed  and  committed  to  memory 
a  little  speech.  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  having  only 
lately  begun  to  learn  Arabic,  I  knew  it  very  indiffer- 
ently. Nevertheless,  the  little  I  did  know  made  me 
extremely  desirous  to  know  more,  and  I  was  studying 
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the  language  assiduously.  As,  however,  my  ear  had 
not  become  attuned  to  the  music  of  it,  and  my 
vocabulary  was  limited,  I  should  feel  particularly 
obliged  if  my  interlocutor  would  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  speak  slowly  and  clearly,  in  order  that  I 
might  miss  nothing  of  what  he  said. 

As  I  reeled  off  this  discourse  to  the  Pasha,  Miller 
(who  had  evidently  been  sceptical  as  to  my  mastery 
of  the  'French  of  the  East')  stared  at  me  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment.  He  little  knew  the  pains  I 
had  been  at  to  learn  it,  and  that  it  was  the  only 
coherent  sentence  of  any  length  I  could  utter. 

'You  speak  Arabic  very  well,'  said  Djezzar,  taking 
my  hint  to  speak  slowly.  *  You  must  have  had  an 
excellent  master.  When  you  are  at  a  loss  for  a 
word,  you  can  say  it  in  French,  which  I  understand 
passably  well.' 

This  was  eminently  satisfactory.  I  could  get 
along  now ;  but,  being  particularly  anxious  to 
impress  Miller  with  a  due  sense  of  my  cleverness 
at  languages,  I  blundered  on  in  Arabic,  though  well 
aware  that  I  was  making  an  awful  hash  of  it.  But 
Djezzar  was  too  polite  to  laugh.  He  listened 
attentively,  smiled  pleasantly,  and  even  when  I 
was  most  unintelligible  made  as  though  he  under- 
stood me  perfectly. 
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'Why,  you  speak  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Pasha 
himself,'  put  in  Miller,  'and  yet  you  were  never 
in  these  parts  before.  Gad  !  you  make  me  quite 
envious  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so  infernally  difficult  I 
would  learn  it  myself.  But,  as  I  cannot  join  in 
the  conversation,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  staying. 
Besides,  I  am  wanted  on  board  my  ship.  Say  so, 
and  make  my  excuses.' 

It  is  hard  work  talking  in  a  language  of  which 
you  know  next  to  nothing  ;  and  when  Miller  was 
gone  I  fell  back  on  French,  which  Djezzar 
understood  much  better  than  I  understood  Arabic, 
and  spoke  fairly.  He  also  spoke  Slavonic  (his 
mother  tongue),  Italian,  Syriac,  Turkish,  and  hngua 
franca,  knew  something  of  history,  and  was  so  far 
from  being  a  '  typical  Turk '  that  he  liked  to  class 
himself  as  a  European,  and  was  as  free  from  religious 
prejudice  as  a  Voltairian  Frenchman. 

'  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Mohammed  of  Christians  ; 
Mohammed  is  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Moslems.  VoiUi 
tout ! ' 

This  was  his  idea  of  the  two  religions.  In  other 
respects,  however,  he  was  a  true  Oriental, — a  man 
of  strong  passions,  a  fatalist,  fond  of  adventure, 
and  with  a  faith  in  his  luck  that  made  him  a 
stranger  to   fear.      The   vicissitudes   of  his   life   had 
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been  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  a  hero  of 
romance.  Born  of  Christian  parents,  he  was  made 
a  Mohammedan  at  fifteen.  He  had  been  beggar, 
cabin-boy,  sailor,  slave,  Mameluke,  executioner,  or 
bravo  to  an  Egyptian  bey,  then  a  bey  himself,  and 
finally,  after  long  years  of  strife  and  intrigue  and 
bloodshed,  pasha  and  seraskier. 

We  had  been  talking  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
when  one  of  the  attendants  whispered  a  word  in 
Djezzar's  ear,  whereupon  the  Pasha  said  something 
in  reply  that  I  did  not  catch,  and  waved  his  hand. 
The  next  moment  the  curtain  of  the  doorway  was 
drawn  aside,  and  the  queerest  crowd  I  ever  beheld 
came  pell-mell  into  the  hall, — the  halt,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  with 
bare  legs  and  ragged  garments, — some  with  hardly 
any  garment  at  all, — and  every  one  carrying  a 
wooden  bowl. 

'  My  beggars,'  said  the  Pasha.  '  I  feed  them  once 
a  week.     This  is  the  day.' 

The  beggars  then  squatted  on  the  floor,  and 
servants  brought  them  bread  and  meat  and  rice, 
which  they  either  ate  on  the  spot  or  carried  off  in 
their  wooden  bowls.  When  the  meal  was  finished, 
each  of  them  received  a  coin,  and,  as  they  hobbled 
away,    prayed    Allah    to    bless    and    reward    their 
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benefactor.  So  soon  as  the  mendicants  were  gone, 
Djezzar  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
fortifications  :  he  wanted  to  see  how  the  work  of 
mounting  the  guns  and  strengthening  the  walls 
was  progressing.  As  the  old  man  stood  up,  he 
looked  every  inch  a  man  of  war,  and,  with  his  axe 
(which  he  put  in  his  belt),  his  pistols,  and  his 
poniard,  a  formidable  one. 

Everybody  made  way  for  us  as  we  passed  through 
the  streets, — except  the  children  :  they  ran  after  him 
and  greeted  him  with  laughing  familiarity.  Djezzar 
appeared  to  know  them  all  by  name,  patted  them  on 
the  head,  and  gave  them  sweet  stuff  and  money. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  I  thought,  '  and  yet  people  can 
call  this  man  a  butcher ! ' 

We  went  first  to  the  old  tower,  a  building  with 
enormously  thick  walls,  dating  from  the  third  year 
of  the  Hegira.  The  guns  were  being  shifted  from 
the  sea  side  of  the  fortifications  (where  they  would 
be  of  no  use)  to  the  land  side;  and  Colonel 
Phelippeaux,  who  was  directing  the  operation, 
explained  to  the  Pasha  what  he  had  done  and 
what  still  required  to  be  done,  the  Pasha  on  his 
part  making  suggestions  which  showed  that,  though 
he  might  not  be  a  scientific  engineer,  he  was  at 
any  rate  a  shrewd  and  observant  soldier. 
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By  the  time  the  conversation  and  the  inspection 
were  over  it  was  getting  dark,  and  I  hinted  a  desire 
to  return  to  my  ship,  on  which  Djezzar  said  he 
would  accompany  me  to  the  water-gate,  where  I 
should  have  to  take  boat. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  a  man,  whose  head 
and  face  were  enveloped  in  a  burnous,  glided  furtively 
past  us,  as  if  he  wanted  to  escape  observation. 
Djezzar,  who  missed  nothing,  saw  this,  and  called 
to  him  (in  Arabic)  to  stop.  The  man  obeyed. 
Whereupon  Djezzar  inquired  who  he  was,  then 
put  another  question,  the  answer  to  which  was 
hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  Pasha  seized 
him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

It  was  done  so  suddenly  that  the  victim  had  not 
time  to  utter  a  cry,  and  only  when  I  saw  him 
roll  on  the  pavement  did  I  realise  what  had 
happened. 

Just  then  some  Albanian  soldiers  came  up. 

'Take  it  away,'  said  Djezzar,  pointing  to  the 
body. — '  Shall  we  go  on,  Captain  Roy  1  You  seem 
surprised.' 

*  More  than  surprised.     I  am  stupefied.' 

'  That  man  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  spies.' 

*  You  knew  him,  then  ? ' 
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'  I  never  saw  him  before.' 

'  How,  then  ? ' 

'  You  mean  how  did  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  spy?  Well,  his  movements  were 
suspicious,  his  answers  unsatisfactory,  and  his  eye 
quailed  before  mine.' 

*  And  so  you  killed  him.' 

*  It  was  written  that  I  should  kill  him.  The  East 
is  not  the  West,  my  son,  and  its  ways  are  not  our 
ways.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  I  was  so  poor  and 
found  life  so  hard  that  I  sold  myself  to  a  Jew 
slave-dealer,  and  was  brought  by  him  to  Egypt 
and  sold  to  Ali  Bey.  Now  I  am  Pasha  of  Syria, 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  the  Sultan's 
subjects  in  these  lands.  I  do  what  seemeth  right 
in  my  own  eyes,  and  no  man  dare  say  me  nay. 
Why  .-*  Because  I  have  never  spared  an  enemy  and 
always  destroy  those  who  cross  my  path  or  whom 
I  suspect  of  treachery  or  disloyalty.  If  I  waited 
for  proofs  before  I  punished,  as  you  do  in  Europe, 
I  should  not  be  Pasha  of  Syria  until  the  next  full 
moon.  The  only  way  to  insure  respect  and  obedience 
is  to  show  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  kill.  And 
what  matter  a  few  lives?  We  must  all  die,  and 
for  every  one  that  perishes  two  are  born.' 

As    I    could    not   express    approval    of    Djezzar's 
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moral  code  or  of  his  political  principles,  and  as  it 
would  have  been  inexpedient  to  gainsay  him,  I 
changed  the  subject,  and  we  presently  reached  the 
water-gate. 

*  Come  and  see  me  again,'  he  said,  as  we  shook 
hands.  'If  you  can  be  at  the  seraglio  by  sunrise 
we  will  have  a  ride  round  the  ramparts.  You  are 
young,  and  I  like  the  young.  You  look  me  in  the 
face  with  fearless  eyes.  Yes,  I  like  you,  Roy : 
Djezzar  is  your  friend.' 

And  then  we  parted,  and  he  was  speedily  lost 
to  view.  I  could  not  help  wondering  how,  in  a 
city  swarming  with  spies,  and  where  his  peculiar 
system  of  government  must  have  made  him  many 
enemies,  he  dared  to  walk  about  at  night  without 
escort,  or,  rather,  because  the  man  was  obviously 
of  a  fearless  nature,  how  he  could  do  so  without 
receiving  the  same  measure  he  had  dealt  out  so 
freely  to  others.  But  I  was  in  the  East;  and,  as 
Djezzar  himself  had  just  said,  the  ways  of  the  East 
are  not  the  ways  of  the  West. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SIEGE   BEGINS 

Three  days  later  the  leading  columns  of  Bonaparte's 
army  reached  the  foot  of  Carmel,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Tiger's  boats  and  forced  to  pass 
to  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing their  march  by  the  shore.  Shortly  after- 
w^ards,  moreover,  the  Tiger  captured  seven  gun-boats 
which  were  bringing  from  Jaffa  the  battering-train 
of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  destined 
for  the  siege  of  Acre.  These  were  used  for  the 
defence  of  Acre.     So  were  the  gun-boats. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  (who  arrived  at 
Acre  the  day  before  the  French  arrived  at  Mount 
Carmel)  had  ordered  me  to  leave  the  Kangaroo  in 
charge  of  my  first  officer  and  come  on  shore  with 
half  my  ship's  company,  the  other  half  being  quite 
equal  to  working  her  guns.  This  order  I  received 
with  pleasure  and  obeyed  with  alacrity,  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  post  of  danger  was  inside  the  town, 
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and  the  hottest  fighting  would  fall  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  manned  the  ramparts. 

I  had  also  to  act  as  aide  to  the  seraskier,  at  his 
own  request. 

'  He  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you/  said  Sir 
Sidney;  'and,  as  he  has  few  subordinates  who 
are  good  for  anything,  and  you  speak  Arabic  so 
admirably ' 

*  No,  not  admirably  by  any  means,  commodore  ; 
very  indifferently.' 

'  Djezzar  says  you  speak  it  admirably ;  so  does 
Miller.  I  like  young  men  to  be  modest,  but  it  is 
not  always  well  to  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel. 
As  I  was  saying,  you  will  be  very  useful.  You 
will  take  the  Pasha's  orders,  of  course,  and  he,  on 
his  part,  will  be  guided  by  me  and  the  colonel.  Try 
to  keep  him  and  his  people  up  to  the  mark.  They 
are  brave  enough,  I  dare  say,  but,  like  all  Orientals, 
lack  energy  and  order,  trust  too  much  in  destiny 
and  Providence  and  all  that  nonsense.  Your 
principal  duty  will  be  to  repel  boarders — assaults, 
I  mean — and  take  part  in  sallies.  Do  all  you  can 
to  protect  prisoners  and  the  wounded.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  that  the  Turks  make  a  practice  of  refusing 
quarter  and  decapitating  their  prisoners.  The  Pasha 
is  rightly  called  Ahmed  the  Butcher.     But  we  must 
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just  make  the  best  of  him.  He  is  as  necessary  to 
us  as  we  are  to  him,  and  'pon  my  soul  I  don't 
think  he  is  half  as  bloodthirsty  as  that  villain  Bona- 
parte.' 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  commodore's  estimate 
of  Djezzar.  Whatever  else  he  might  be,  the  Pasha 
was  certainly  not  wanting  in  energy  ;  and  he  pos» 
sessed  many  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the  making 
of  a  great  captain.  It  is  quite  possible,  nay,  highly 
probable,  that  without  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  his  ships 
and  his  sailors,  Acre  would  have  fallen ;  but  it  would 
have  fallen  with  honour.  The  Pasha  had  sworn  to 
bury  himself  in  the  ruins  rather  than  surrender ;  and 
there  is  no  question  that  he  would  have  been  as  good 
as  his  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  counted  men's  lives  as 
nothing,  and  was  cynically  contemptuous  of  the 
rules  of  civilised  warfare.  Bonaparte,  having  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  induce  Djezzar  to  receive  him 
as  a  friend,  sent  an  envoy  with  a  summons  to  sur- 
render and  an  offer  of  terms.  For  answer  Djezzar 
cut  off  the  man's  head  and  sent  it  back  to  Bonaparte 
as  a  gage  of  defiance. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  were  digging  their  trenches, 

bringing   up   their    guns,   and   constructing   epaule- 

ments    to   protect   themselves   from   the   ships   and 
II.  C 
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gun-boats,  which   enfiladed  all   their  positions,  and 
kept  up  a  continual  fire. 

It  presently  became  evident  that  the  principal 
battery  was  to  be  opposite  the  great  tower. 

'  There !  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? '  exclaimed 
Phelippeaux,  with  great  satisfaction,  pointing  to  this 
part  of  the  enemy's  work. 

'  Tell  me  what  .'* ' 

'That  Bonaparte  is  a  bad  hand  at  a  siege.  He 
w^ill  try  to  breach  the  tower  before  he  attacks  the 
curtain '  (that  part  of  the  w^all  between  the  flanking 
bastions);  'and  the  tower  is  precisely  the  strongest 
of  our  defences.  The  curtain  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  defence.' 

'  Bonaparte  has  generally  a  reason  for  what  he 
does,'  I  answered,  a  little  coldly,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  colonel  was  letting  his  hatred  of  his 
old  schoolfellow  blind  his  judgment.  '  He  has  a 
reason  in  this  instance.  He  is  in  a  hurry,  and 
no  doubt  thinks  that  the  capture  of  the  tower 
will,  lead  to  the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
town.' 

'He  is  mistaken.  The  struggle  will  only  begin 
then,'  observed  Djezzar,  who  was  with  us  on  the 
ramparts. 

*  Exactly.     The  Pasha's  troops  cannot  stand  before 
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the  French  in  the  open  country;  but  behind  walls 
and  in  a  street-fight  they  will  hold  their  own  against 
the  best  troops  in  the  world.  It  is  their  metier. 
And  Bonaparte  is  committing  the  great  mistake  of 
undervaluing  his  enemy.  He  not  only  thinks  that 
if  he  takes  the  tower  the  town  will  yield,  but  that 
he  can  take  the  tower  by  a  coup  de  main.  More- 
over, his  camp  and  his  works  are  badly  guarded.' 

*  We  will  make  a  sortie,'  said  Djezzar. 

This  was  what  Phelippeaux  wanted  ;  but  it  was 
better  that  the  proposal  should  come  from  the 
Pasha. 

*  By  all  means.     When  } '  he  asked. 

'  To-morrow  morning,  an  hour  before  dawn  ;  the 
time  when  those  who  watch  and  work  are  beginning 
to  flag,  and  those  who  sleep  sleep  the  most 
soundly.' 

'  To  whom  will  you  assign  the  duty  t ' 

'  My  Maugrabins.' 

'  And  my  Kangaroos/  I  exclaimed,  eagerly,  for  I 
was  spoiling  for  a  fight. 

'  If  you  like.  Bring  twenty.  No  more.  A  large 
party  would  make  too  much  noise,  and  we  want  to 
take  the  enemy  by  surprise.  We  shall  muster  in 
front  of  the  great  mosque.' 

Phelippeaux    concurred,    and   after   some   further 
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conversation  we  parted,  the  colonel  to  look  to  the 
completion  of  his  defences,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
completed,  Djezzar  and  myself  to  select  our  men  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  essential  to  success  that  our  design  should 
be  kept  secret, — a  condition,  however,  which  it  was 
difficult  to  secure,  for  the  French  had  spies  in  our 
camp  as  we  had  spies  in  theirs,  and  a  single  incautious 
word  might  reveal  our  plans  and  ruin  the  enterprise. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  no  more  muster 
three  or  four  hundred  picked  men  so  early  in  the 
morning  without  giving  them  notice  overnight  than 
they  could  march  to  the  rendezvous  without  being 
observed.  We  could  only  keep  our  own  counsel, 
enjoin  strict  secrecy  on  the  officers,  and  tell  them 
no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  As  for  my 
Kangaroos,  I  merely  told  them  to  parade  at  half- 
past  three  with  their  pistols  and  side-arms. 

They  were  punctual  to  the  minute,  and  we  marched 
swiftly  and  silently  to  the  great  mosque.  As  work 
went  on  at  the  fortifications  all  night  through,  and 
part  of  the  garrison  was  keeping  watch  and  ward  on 
the  walls,  many  people  were  afoot, — among  them 
several  dervishes, — and  it  struck  me  that  the  habit  of 
a  dervish  was  just  the  disguise  which  a  French  spy 
would  be  most  likely  to  assume.     But,  as  this  was  a 
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mere  idea,  and  Djezzar,  if  I  had  mentioned  it  to  him, 
would  probably  have  killed  every  dervish  he  could 
catch,  I  held  my  peace. 

The  Maugrabins  reached  the  rendezvous  at  the 
same  time  as  ourselves, — with  them  Djezzar  and 
Murad.  The  Pasha  surprised  me  by  saying  that  he 
intended  to  lead  the  sortie  in  person.  I  tried  hard 
to  dissuade  him  ;  for,  being  the  only  Turkish  officer 
in  the  place  good  for  anything  and  on  whom  we 
could  depend,  his  life  was  precious.  But  I  failed  to 
win  him  from  his  purpose.  It  was  the  first  sortie. 
He  must  see  how  his  officers  behaved.  Well  led, 
he  said,  his  men  would  fight  like  lions;  badly  led, 
they  would  run ;  and  unless  they  were  under  his  own 
eye  he  was  never  sure  they  would  be  well  led. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  fear  for  the  result.  His  time 
was  not  come. 

This  was  final.  I  said  no  more.  Our  plan,  as 
arranged  the  previous  night,  was  to  steal  round  the 
flank  of  the  French  position  in  front  of  the  great 
tower,  fall  on  the  guard,  spike  the  guns,  which  were 
parked  near  the  trenches,  and  beat  a  retreat  before 
we  could  be  attacked  in  force  or  cut  off.  A  hundred 
Albanians  were  left  in  reserve,  near  the  exit  of  the 
sally-port,  or  covered  passage,  through  which  we 
passed  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  fortifications,  and 
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through  which  we  should  have  to  return.  The  rest 
of  us,  some  three  hundred  strong,  then  turned  towards 
the  sea-shore,  and,  after  marching,  or  rather  creeping, 
a  few  hundred  yards,  wheeled  to  the  right  at  a  point 
where  there  was  a  little  cover,  and  then  advanced  as 
stealthily  as  Indians  on  the  war-path  towards  a 
part  of  the  French  position  which  we  had  reason  to 
believe  was  indifferently  guarded. 
.  Djezzar,  who  knew  every  yard  of  the  ground,  went 
first  with  a  hundred  men  ;  next  came  Murad  ;  and  I 
with  my  blue-jackets  brought  up  the  rear. 

It  was  not  very  dark,  rather  the  gray  of  a  misty 
morning;  and  as  I  emerged  from  the  sally-port  I 
fancied  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  ghostly  figure 
gliding  towards  the  French  lines.  The  next  moment 
it  was  gone.  Could  it  be  one  of  the  dervishes  whom 
we  had  seen  near  the  mosque }  Djezzar's  soldiers 
were  not  incorruptible,  and  a  false  dervish  with  money 
in  his  pocket  would  have  no  difficulty  in  smuggling 
himself  out  of  the  city. 

But  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  suggest  the 
abandonment  of  the  expedition  because  I  imagined 
that  i  had  seen  a  figure  which  might  be  that  of  a 
spy ;  so  I  contented  myself  with  warning  my  men 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  and  resolving  to  do  the 
same  myself. 
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At  first,  all  went  well.  We  overpowered  the  out- 
lying picket  before  they  could  give  the  alarm,  reached 
the  trenches  unobserved,  killed  the  slender  guard  to 
a  man,  and  while  Murad  and  a  score  or  two  of  his 
men  were  collecting  intrenching-tools,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  inconveniencing  the  enemy  and  providing 
ourselves  with  implements  of  which  we  stood  in 
great  need,  the  rest  of  us  ran  on  to  spike  the  guns. 
But  they  were  farther  off  than  we  expected,  and  we 
had  hardly  reached  them  when  we  heard  firing  and 
frantic  shouts  in  our  rear. 

*We  have  been  betrayed.  They  are  attacking 
Murad.  Back!  back  1  or  we  shall  be  cut  off!' 
shouted  Djezzar. 

We  found  Murad  fighting  at  desperate  odds  with 
a  crowd  of  French  soldiers,  whose  numbers,  in  the 
misty  darkness,  it  was  impossible  to  estimate.  But 
they  were  between  us  and  Acre. 

'  Charge  ! '  shouted  the  Pasha. 

'Allah  il  Allah!'  cried  the  Maugrabins,  as  they 
rushed  wildly  on,  their  scimitars  in  their  right  hands, 
their  daggers  in  their  left.  Thus  armed,  they  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  French  linesmen,  whose 
bayonet-thrusts  they  could  ward  off  with  one  weapon 
while  they  smote  with  the  other. 

'  Rally   to    me !    keep    close    together,   and    take 
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care  of  the  old  man ! '  I  sang  out  to  my 
Kangaroos. 

There  was  very  little  shooting.  One  volley  from 
our  pistols,  and  then  the  cold  steel.  It  was  man 
to  man,  bayonet  and  scimitar,  cutlass  and  sword. 
What  happened  to  me  personally  I  can  hardly  tell. 
Once,  Djezzar  went  down,  and  if  I  had  not  stood 
over  him,  and  the  Kangaroos  had  not  stood  by  me, 
he  would  either  have  been  cut  in  pieces  or  taken 
prisoner.  The  French,  seeing  what  a  prize  was 
within  their  grasp,  tried  hard  to  take  him.  If  the 
Albanians  at  the  sally-port  had  not  heard  the  sounds 
of  the  fray  and  come  promptly  to  the  rescue,  we 
should  all  have  been  taken.  When  the  French  found 
themselves  attacked  in  the  rear  they  hesitated, 
became  slightly  confused,  and  before  they  could 
recover  themselves  we  got  through,  by  the  skin  of 
our  teeth,  and  shortly  after  sunrise  were  once  more 
at  Acre, — those  of  us  who  survived. 

It  was  a  bad  business,  that  first  sortie.  For, 
though  we  did  not  spike  a  single  gun,  we  left  behind 
us,  alive  or  dead,  more  than  a  hundred  Maugrabins 
and  five  of  my  blue-jackets.  Most  of  us  were 
wounded,  though  not  dangerously.  I  got  two  or 
three  cuts  ;  the  Pasha  came  off  with  a  severe  shaking 
and  two  or  three  contusions. 
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*  You  saved  my  life,  Captain  Roy/  he  said,  when 
we  had  mustered  our  men  and  counted  our  losses. 
'  I  thank  you.  They  say  Djezzar  never  forgives  his 
enemies.  You  will  find  that  he  never  forgets  his 
friends.     Who  was  the  traitor  ? — Murad  ? ' 

As  *I  did  not  want  to  see  Murad's  head  struck 
from  his  shoulders,  I  suggested  that  the  traitor  was 
much  more  likely  to  be  one  of  the  dervishes  who 
had  been  hanging  about  the  mosque,  and  men- 
tioned the  figure  which  I  had  seen  stealing  through 
the  mist. 

Djezzar  agreed  with  me,  and  expressed  sincere 
regret  that,  owing  to  the  absurd  religious  prejudices 
of  the  townsfolk  and  the  troops,  he  could  not  strangle 
every  dervish  in  the  place.  But  he  would  try  to 
turn  the  tables  on  the  French  by  bribing  a  genuine 
dervish  to  act  as  one  of  their  spies  and  then  betray 
them  as  we  had  been  betrayed. 

Two  or  three  days  later  the  French  batteries 
opened  fire  on  the  tower  and  the  adjacent  w^orks. 
The  garrison  replied  with  great  spirit,  and  the  con- 
test waxed  exceedingly  warm.  Djezzar,  having  a 
wholesome  fear  of  surprises  and  night  attacks,  had 
great  lanterns  lighted  all  along  the  ramparts  and 
blazing  fire-pots  thrown  into  the  moat.  The 
effect     from     the     sea,     after     dark,     was     striking 
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and  picturesque.  Acre  looked  like  a  town  en 
fete. 

The  great  tower,  although  it  had  withstood  the 
battering-rams  of  the  Crusaders,  made  a  poor  show 
against  the  French  artillery.  Every  shot  told,  and 
there  was  presently  a  hole  in  the  wall  big  enough 
to  admit  two  men  abreast.  But,  being  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  edge  of  a  steep  ditch, 
eighteen  feet  deep  and  twenty-six  wide,  Phelippeaux 
did  not  regard  it  as  a  practicable  breach. 

Bonaparte,  however,  thought  differently,  and 
ordered  an  assault.  '  Either  the  man  is  mad  or 
he  thinks  we  are  all  children,'  said  Phelippeaux, 
when  he  saw  the  advance-guard  of  the  storming- 
party  run  up  with  their  ladders.  'Wait  until  they 
are  in  the  ditch,  and  then  we  .shall  have  them  like 
rats  in  a  trap.' 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  bravery  of  those 
devoted  grenadiers.  Though  they  were  falling  like 
ninepins,  they  went  down  into  the  ditch  and  made 
frantic  efforts  to  get  up  to  the  breach,  albeit  the 
ladders  did  not  reach  the  opening  of  the  tower  by 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  Then  they  planted  them  on 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  comrades  and  tried  again. 

At  this  moment  the  Maugrabin  gunners,  for  some 
inexplicable    reason    (there    is    no    accounting    for 
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panics),  bolted  from  the  rampart,  but,  being  met 
by  Djezzar,  pistol  in  hand,  turned  back,  and  recom- 
menced firing  with  such  effect  that  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  coming  up  to  the  support  of  the 
forlorn  hope  were  forced  to  retreat.  Two  French 
generals  were  killed,  and  the  grenadiers  left  more 
than  half  their  number,  dead  and  dying,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch. 

After  this  check  the  French  engineers  began  to 
sink  mines,  with  the  idea  of  filling  up  the  ditch 
and  blowing  up  the  tower.  Phelippeaux  counter- 
mined, and  Djezzar  made  sally  after  sally,  and, 
though  always  driven  back,  he  kept  the  enemy  on 
the  alert  and  did  them  an  infinity  of  damage.  In 
one  of  these  sallies  we  captured  a  post,  carried  off 
a  number  of  intrenching-tools,  and  took  prisoner  an 
officer  and  several  men,  whose  heads  the  Maugrabins 
and  Albanians,  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
practice,  were  very  anxious  to  cut  off.  With  some 
difficulty  I  saved  the  prisoners'  lives.  The  officer 
was  my  old  friend  Captain  Lacluse,  who,  however 
(my  face  being  blackened  with  powder  and  dust), 
did  not  recognise  me  until  we  were  inside  the 
fortifications. 

'  You  here,  M.  Roy ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  after  his  health. 
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'  Why  not  ?     You  also  are  here.' 

'  It  is  true.  I  wish  I  wasn't.  I  would  much  rather 
be  in  Paris.  I  say,  vton  ami,  you  did  me  a  very 
bad  turn  by  going  off  so  unceremoniously  from 
Boulogne.' 

'  It  is  well  for  you  that  I  did.  If  I  had  not 
escaped  from  Boulogne  I  should  probably  not  have 
come  to  Acre ;  and .  if  I  had  not  come  to  Acre 
your  body  would  have  been  left  out  there  and 
your  head  brought  in  on  the  point  of  a 
scimitar.' 

'You  are  right.  My  head  is  a  great  deal  better 
where  it  is;  and  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
keeping  it  there.  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  reciprocating  the  favour.' 

'You  are  very  good,  though  I  cannot  say  that 
I  share  in  the  hope.  I  should  be  sorry  for  my 
head  to  be  in  such  peril  as  yours  was  a  little  while 
ago.  However,  I  think  we  may  almost  consider 
ourselves  quits.  I  owed  you  some  amends  for 
getting  you  into  such  a  scrape.  Was  Bonaparte 
very  angry } ' 

*  Angry !  He  was  enraged,  would  not  hear  a  word 
of  explanation,  placed  me  under  arrest,  and  dis- 
missed me  from  my  post  as  aide-de-camp.  That 
was   the   cruellest  blow  of  all.     I    am    now   a   chef 
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de  bataillon  in  the  vingt-troisieme-Uglre, — nothing 
more.  The  general  is  slow  to  forgive,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  ever  win  back  his  favour.' 

'  Why  not  ?  At  the  worst,  your  offence  was  merely 
a  slight  error  of  judgment.  The  escape  of  a  naval 
officer  of  inferior  rank  is  no  great  matter.' 

'Ah,  but  you  were  not  an  ordinary  prisoner. 
Bonaparte  said  you  deceived  him,  that  you  virtually 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  French  navy,  and 
that  you  repaid  with  base  ingratitude  the  benefits 
which  he  proposed  to  confer  upon  you.' 

'  It  is  not  true  that  I  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  French  navy.  He  pressed  me  to  accept  one, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  think  about  it  and 
give  him  my  answer  on  his  return  to  Paris.  It  may 
be  that  I  acted  wrongly,  that  I  ought  to  have 
refused  his  offer  there  and  then.  My  excuse  is 
that  had  I  done  so  I  should  probably  have  been 
sent  back  to  prison ;  and  I  was  dying  to  regain 
my  freedom.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  acted  wrongly.  All  the  world 
is  agreed  that  when  a  man  is  under  duress  he  is 
justified  in  using  a  little  strategy  in  order  to  obtain 
his  freedom.  If  the  general  deceived  himself,  that 
was  his  own  affair.  But  the  deception  of  which  he 
accuses  you  is  not  all.' 
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'  Why,  what  is  there  else  ?     Oh  !  the  duel.' 

*  The  duel  was  nothing.  No  soldier  could  blame 
you  for  that.' 

'What  then.?' 

*  Well,  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  Madame  Bona- 
parte accompanied  you  to  St.-Denis  on  the  night  we 
left  Paris.  It  reached  the  general's  ears,  and  he  was 
furiously  jealous.' 

*  Jealous  of  me.''  What  nonsense!  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  it  was  Mademoiselle  Carmine  who 
went  with  me  to  St.-Denis.' 

'  I  know  you  said  so ;  but  you  will  remember 
I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lady,'  answered 
Lacluse,  with  a  half- sceptical,  half- mischievous 
smile. 

*  Do  you  doubt  my  word  ? '  I  demanded,  angrily. 

'  Not  in  the  least.  But,  as  you  say  that  I  knew 
your  companion  was  Mademoiselle  Carmine,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  I  was  not  in  a  position 
to  know.  Unfortunately,  the  guard  at  the  Porte 
St.-Denis  reported  that  on  the  night  in  question 
Madame  Bonaparte  passed  the  barrier  in  her 
carriage  ;  and  Bonaparte  believed  it,  though  Made- 
moiselle Carmine  was  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
contrary.' 

'  This    is    all    malicious    gossip,    Lacluse.      Why, 
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Madame  Bonaparte  is  old  enough  to  be  my 
mother.' 

'  You  had  better  not  let  her  hear  you  say  so.' 

*  And  a  good  woman.     She  was  kindness  itself.' 
'And  you  are  a  beau  gar^on,  with  bright  eyes  and 

rosy  cheeks.  Oh,  I  do  not  question  Madame 
Bonaparte's  goodness  in  the  least ;  but  when  her 
husband  is  absent  she  is  often  singularly  indiscreet. 
And  our  most  distinguished  general  can  be  as  jealous 
as  a  Turk.  He  says — a  propos,  of  course,  of  your 
flight,  not  of  his  jealousy — that  if  you  fall  into  his 
hands  again  he  will  have  you  shot  as  a  deserter ; 
so  I  advise  you  to  clear  out  before  we  take 
Acre.' 

'You  are  not  going  to  take  Acre.' 

*  I  don't  like  to  contradict  the  man  who  has  just 
saved  my  life,  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  you  to 
cherish  an  illusion.  We  shall  as  certainly  take  Acre 
as  we  took  El  Arish,  and  Gaza,  and  Jaffa.  Bona- 
parte has  said  so,  and  he  has  never  yet  failed  in 
any  enterprise  to  which  he  has  put  his  hand.  He 
says  that  though  he  should  be  left  with  only  four 
grenadiers  and  a  corporal  he  will  come  in  ;  and  if  he 
comes  in  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  stay.' 

'  If  he  does  !     We  shall  see.' 

'And  now Ah,  I  thought  so.      I  have  some- 
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thing  more  to  tell  you.  You  were  speaking  just 
now  of  Mademoiselle  Carmine.  She  is  Carmine  no 
longer/ 

'  You  don't  mean 1 ' 

*  Your  departure  nearly  broke  her  heart :    so,  to 
console  herself,  she  married   her   sergeant, — Victor, 
isn't  his  name  .''     And  he  has  since  got  his  grade' 
'  Poor  Julie  !     I  am  very  glad.' 
'  You  don't  look  so.' 

'  Looks  are  deceptive  sometimes,  M.  le  Chef  de 
Bataillon.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  think  Julie  is  happily 
married.     She  is  a  dear,  good  girl.' 

'  Ma  foi,  M.  Roy,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
women  with  whom  you  find  favour  are  good.' 

'  Naturally.     Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  me  t ' 
'  Only   that    I    advise    you    to   give    heed    to    my 
warning    and    get    out    of    Acre   before    Bonaparte 
gets  in.' 

'  Of  course  I  shall, — unless  I  remain  here  all  my 
life, — for  he  never  will  get  in,  except  as  a  prisoner.' 

Lacluse  said  no  more ;  but  his  look  of  pained 
surprise — as  though  I  had  spoken  rank  blasphemy — 
was  more  eloquent  than  words.  For  my  remark 
implied  that  I  thought  it  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  for  Bonaparte  to  be  beaten  and  a  French 
army  to  capitulate. 
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But  we  were  soon  on  good  terms  again.  I  took 
Lacluse  to  my  quarters,  and  a  few  days  later  got 
him  exchanged  for  an  English  major  of  marines  who 
was  of  much  more  use  to  us  than  a  French  chef 
de  bataillon.  I  did  not  concern  myself  much 
about  Bonaparte's  jealousy.  It  was  incredible.  As 
Lacluse  was  no  longer  about  the  general's  person,  he 
must  have  heard  the  story  at  second  hand,  and 
second-hand  stories  are  generally  first-class  lies. 

I  thought  a  good  deal  more  about  Julie  Carmine. 
I  was  of  course  delighted  to  know  that  she  was 
married, — as  I  hoped,  happily, — but  I  should  have 
been  all  the  better  pleased  if  she  had  not  forgotten 
me  quite  so  soon. 


IL  D 


CHAPTER    III 

A  RUN   FOR   LIFE. 

As  the  siege  went  on  it  took  more  and  more  the 
character  of  a  fight  for  the  tower,  a  duel  between 
Bonaparte  and  Phejippeaux ;  and,  the  two  men 
being  brilliant  soldiers,  personal  enemies,  and  the 
representatives  of  opposing  principles,  it  was  an 
exciting  contest.  Bonaparte  was  energy  incarnate. 
The  thought  that  a  tumble-down  Syrian  town  and  a 
mediaeval  tower  were  keeping  him  and  his  army 
at  bay,  and  might  thwart  the  most  daring  and 
romantic  scheme  of  conquest  which  he  had  ever 
conceived,  made  him  wild  with  rage.  He  would  take 
Acre ;  he  stormed  and  railed  against  Acre.  One 
assault  was  no  sooner  repulsed  than  he  ordered 
another.  If  he  had  been  able  to  create  fresh 
battalions  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  he  could  not 
have  sacrificed  his  soldiers  more  lavishly.  Kleber 
called  him  a  'general  of  ten  thousand  men  a 
week.' 
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But 

The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 

Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill. 

Phelippeaux,  cool,  cautious,  vigilant,  and  intrepid, 
and  loyally  supported  by  the  commodore  and  the 
Pasha,  never  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  at 
advantage,  and  met  every  one  of  his  adversary's 
moves  by  some  fresh  expedient.  As  fast  as  the 
breach  was  widened  he  had  the  rent  built  up  with 
sand-bags  and  balks  of  timber,  in  such  fashion  as  to 
render  the  wall  stronger  than  before  ;  and  time  after 
time  storming-parties  descended  into  the  ditch  only 
to  be  driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 

When  our  spies  reported  that  the  French  engineers 
were  making  a  mine  with  which  they  hoped  to  blow 
up  both  tower  and  ditch,  Phelippeaux  began  to 
countermine ;  but,  as  the  enemy  had  the  start  of 
him  by  several  days,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a 
sortie  in  force,  as  well  to  retard  the  operation  by 
withdrawing  the  props  as  to  verify  the  direction  of 
the  passage. 

The  sortie  was  made  in  three  cohimns,  one 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  English  seamen 
and  marines,  among  whom  were  as  many  of  my 
own  fellows  as  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of 
the  ship. 
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We  sallied  forth  shortly  before  dawn.  The  enemy, 
though  not  altogether  unprepared,  did  not  expect  to 
be  assailed  by  so  large  a  force,  and  at  the  first  onset 
we  carried  all  before  us,  captured  two  guns  and  two 
ammunition-wagons,  and  drove  the  French  from 
their  first  parallel.  Then  they  rallied,  and  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  the  guns  were  retaken  and  again 
taken  several  times. 

The  hottest  fighting  took  place  round  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  of  which,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  we 
obtained  temporary  possession.  Several  of  us,  led 
by  Major  Oldfield,  a  brave  officer  of  marines,  forced 
our  way  into  the  gallery.  Oldfield  was  shot  dead  by 
a  miner,  whom  I  cut  down  the  next  moment  with 
my  sword. 

After  unshipping  as  many  props  as  we  could,  we 
hurried  back  to  the  entrance. 

Meanwhile,  the  French,  heavily  reinforced,  had 
resumed  the  offensive  and  forced  our  fellows  back, 
and  as  we  emerged  from  the  mine  we  were  all  taken 
prisoners. 

The  main  body,  now  hopelessly  outnumbered, 
gave  up  the  contest  and  re-entered  the  town. 

The  slaughter  had  been  frightful;  the  parallels 
and  ditches  were  filled  with  the  dead. 

When   all  was   over   the  prisoners  were  paraded 
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before  General  Bonaparte's  tent.  He  recognised  me 
at  once. 

'So  we  have  you  again,  M.  Roy?'  he  said, 
mockingly.  '  We  have  you  again,  and  there  are  no 
foolish  women  to  help  you  to  escape.  You  both 
deceived  and  insulted  me,  M.  Roy ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  you  did  not  act  like  a  man  of  honour.  You 
agreed  to  accept  a  commission  in  our  navy,  and  then 
escaped  by  breaking  your  parole.' 

'  It  is  not  true,  General  Bonaparte.' 

*  What  ?     You  dare  give  me  the  lie  } ' 

'  I  dare  speak  the  truth  ;  and  you  know  that  I  did 
not  accept  your  offer  of  a  commission.  Neither  did 
I  break  my  parole.  I  gave  my  parole  not  to  escape 
en  7'oute  to  Boulogne.     Ask  Lacluse.' 

'  Lacluse  is  an  idiot.  If  his  record  had  not 
been  good,  I  would  have  had  him  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  letting  you  escape.  Do  you  know 
that  I  propose  to  treat  you  as  a  deserter,  AI. 
Roy.J^' 

'  From  what  ship  did  I  desert,  general  t ' 

*  You  went  over  to  the  enemy.' 

'  Your  enemy,  but  my  friends.  You  said  just 
now  that  I  broke  my  parole.  In  that  case  I  did 
not  desert.  I  could  not  be  at  the  same  time  both  a 
prisoner  of  war  and   an  officer  in  }our  navy.     And 
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I  warn  you  that  if  you  do  treat  me  as  a  deserter 
there  will  be  reprisals/ 

'  Reprisals !  Talk  to  me  of  reprisals,  when  your 
Turkish  allies  decapitate  my  wounded  and  parade 
their  heads  as  trophies  !  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
talk  of  reprisals.' 

'  I  am  not  a  Turk,  and  we  do  all  we  can ' 

'  Silence !  I  decline  to  bandy  words  with  one 
who  has  disgraced  the  noble  profession  of  arms. — 
Take  him  away,  sergeant.  Keep  him  apart  from 
the  other  prisoners ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  let 
him  escape.' 

On  this  I  was  marched  off  to  a  tent  between 
two  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets,  one  of  whom 
stood  on  guard  without,  while  the  other  (a  corporal) 
sat  with  me  inside.  By  way  of  keeping  up  my 
spirits,  I  was  told  that  if  I  made  any  attempt  to 
leave  the  tent  I  should  be  promptly  shot,  or 
ba\oneted,  at  the  discretion  of  my  custodians. 

At  first  my  inside  guardian  was  by  no  means 
amiable.  I  could  not  get  a  word  out  of  him. 
The  air  was  heavy  and  the  tent  very  warm,  and 
he  evidenty  did  not  like  the  job.  But  after  a 
while  he  unbent,  and  so  far  forgot  his  role  as  to 
answer  a  question,  and  eventually  he  became  almost 
confidential.     Like  every  other  soldier  in  the  army. 
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he  was  heartily  sick  of  Egypt  and  the  East  and 
dying  to  get  back  to  Paris. 

Towards  evening  I  had  a  visit  from  Lacluse.  I 
was  glad  to  see  him,  for  without  help  I  saw  little 
chance  of  escaping. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  order  my  guardian 
out  of  the  tent. 

*  Very  good,  mon  dief!  said  the  man.  '  You  will 
be  answerable.' 

'  I  will  be  answerable.  Go  and  stretch  your  legs 
for  half  an  hour,  corporal.  I  will  take  care  of  the 
prisoner.' 

'  It  has  come  sooner  than  I  expected,  mon  ami,' 
said  Lacluse,  when  the  corporal  was  gone. 

'  What  has  come  ? ' 

'  The  chance  of  reciprocating  the  service  you 
rendered  me  the  other  day.  I  mean  to  save  your 
life — if  I  can.' 

'  Save  my  life !  You  surely  don't  mean  that 
Bonaparte  was  serious  when  he  threatened  to  treat 
me  as  a  deserter  ? ' 

'  So  serious  that  he  has  ordered  you  to  be  shot 
to-morrow  morning.' 

*  But  he  dare  not.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all 
the  usages  of  civilised  warfare.' 

'  Dare !     He  will  dare  anything  when  his  temper 
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is  up.  What  is  a  single  life  to  a  man  like  him  ? 
What  are  a  thousand  ?  How  many  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  this  insane  expedition  ?  We  are 
beginning  to  doubt,  now,  whether  Acre  will  be  taken, 
after  all.  And  if  not,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
army  ?  How  are  we  to  get  back  to  France  ?  These 
are  the  questions  we  are  continually  asking  each 
other.  But  Bonaparte  dominates  us  all  so  com- 
pletely that  we  keep  our  doubts  to  ourselves  and 
go  on  pouring  out  our  blood  for  him  like  water.' 

'  You  are  bitter,  Lacluse.' 

'  I  have  reason  to  be.  Did  he  not  degrade  me 
from  my  rank  for  a  trivial  fault,  a  mere  error  of 
judgment  ?  My  services  entitle  me  to  a  colonelcy 
at  the  least,  and  I  am  still  what  I  was  when  we 
landed  in  Egypt,  a  mere  chef  de  bataillon.  And 
now,  when  I  go  to  him  and  tell  him  how  you  saved 
my  life  and  the  lives  of  several  of  our  soldiers  the 
other  day,  and  ask  that  you  may  be  exchanged  as  I 
was,  he  answers  me  with  gibes  and  reproaches. 
Kleber  and  Murat  havd  already  spoken  to  him  in 
the  same  sense.  The^ay  that  your  execution  will 
be  a  disgrace  to  the  army.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  They  did  not  shake  his  resolution  in  the 
least.  And  now,  my  friend,  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  it.     You  must  escape/ 
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'  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  thinking.  But 
how  is  it  to  be  done  while  two  armed  men  are 
standing  over  me,  and  the  only  way  to  Acre  is 
swarming  with  your  troops  ? ' 

*  I  have  thought  of  a  plan.     It  is  very  risky ' 

'Never  mind  the  risk.  I  would  rather  be  killed 
while  trying  to  escape  than  shot  by  order  of  General 
Bonaparte.' 

'  It  is  risky,  but  practicable.  Your  life  will  be 
saved  by  wine/ 

'By  wine!  If  I  were  in  a  galloping  consumption 
or  bleeding  to  death,  my  life  might  conceivably  be 
saved  by  some  sound  Bordeaux  or  good  old  port, 
but  how  wine  is  going  to  ^ave  me  from  being  shot 
to-morrow  morning  passes  my  comprehension.' 

'  All  the  same  it  will  save  you,  M.  le  Capitaine, — 
unless  my  plan  miscarry,  which  God  forbid  I  It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  there  is  still  corn  in  Egypt, 
and  that  a  few  bottles  of  it  are  in  my  own  possession. 
But  it  is  strictly  reserved  for  special  occasions  and 
the  sick  of  my  regiment.  Thf^is  a  special  occasion, 
and  I  place  at  your  disposal  two  bottles ' 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Lacluse;  there  is  no 

'And  don't  you  interrupt,  mon  ami.  Wait  until 
I  have  finished,  and  then  give  your  opinion.  I  say 
that    I    place   at  your   disposal  two  bottles.     When 
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the  corporal  returns  I  shall  make  him  a  little  speech. 
I  shall  say  that  a  few  days  ago  you  saved  my  life, 
and  that,  as  I  desire  to  render  the  remainder  of  yours 
as  happy  as  possible,  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  good 
supper  and  two  bottles  of  wine.  When  I  speak  of 
wine  his  eyes  will  glisten  and  his  mouth  will  water, — 
for  water  has  been  the  poor  fellow's  only  drink  since 
many  months.  And  then  I  will  ask  him — since  I 
cannot  myself  be  present,  having  to  be  on  duty  in 
the  trenches  to-night — to  do  the  honours  and  give 
you  all  the  indulgence  in  his  power  compatible  w^ith 
your  safe-keeping,  and  to  eat  with  you  a  little  supper 
and  drink  with  you  a  bottle  of  wine.  He  will  do  it, 
of  course.  He  would  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  think  he  had  made  an  excellent 
bargain.  One  of  the  bottles  will  be  M^doc,  the  other 
Chateau-Lafitte.  The  Lafitte  is  for  you, — naturally, 
— the  M^doc  for  him  ;  he  will  be  quite  content  with 
it, — and  take  care  you  let  him  drink  it.  Don't  touch 
the  Medoc  though  he  asks  you.  You  have  a  delicate 
stomach.  Lafitte  agrees  with  you,  Medoc  does  not. 
Do  you  begin  to  understand  now,  my  friend  .'*' 

'  The  Medoc  will  be  doctored.' 

'  Precisely.  The  wine  destined  for  M.  le  Caporal 
will  be  slightly  sophisticated.  I  shall  put  into  it  a 
quantity  of  laudanum,  which  I  have  already  obtained 
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from  our  regimental  doctor  for  a  neuralgic  face-ache 
that  makes  my  nights  hideous ;  and  very  soon  after 
the  corporal  has  drunk  his  wine  he  will  be  so  fast 
asleep  that  old  Djezzar  might  cut  off  his  head  without 
wakening  him.  And  then,  without  losing  a  minute, — 
here,  take  this  dagger;  it  is  double-edged,  and  as 
sharp  as  a  razor, — without  losing  a  minute,  you  will 
slash  a  hole  in  the  canvas  of  the  tent  and  step 
outside.' 

'  So  far,  good.  The  plan  is  ingenious  and  feasible 
— for  getting  out  of  the  tent.  But  how  am  I  to  get 
into  Acre  ?  Thousands  of  soldiers  and  a  few  miles  of 
trenches  bar  the  way.' 

*  You  will  not  go  by  the  trenches.  You  will  make 
straight  for  the  sea-shore.  The  road  thither  is  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  for  a  very  good  reason  :  your 
ships  are  continually  sweeping  it  with  their  guns. 
You  may  meet  a  few  soldiers  or  be  challenged  by  a 
sentry;  but  if  you  pass  on  unconcernedly  I  don't 
think  they  will  trouble  you.     Can  you  swim  .-*' 

*  Till  further  orders.' 

*  Well,  then,  assuming  that  you  pass  the  gantlet, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  walk  into  the  water  and 
swim  to  the  nearest  English  ship, — the  one  at 
anchor  opposite  the  fresh-water  lake.* 

*  The  Kangaroo !     I  do  believe  that  I  shall  sleep 
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in  my  own  state-room  to-night,  after  all.  If  I  do,  I 
shall  owe  you  my  life;  and  if  I  don't,  I  shall  be  just 
as  much  obliged  to  you  as  if  I  did.' 

*  It  is  one  good  turn  for  another.  You  saved  my 
life.' 

'With  very  little  trouble,  and  at  no  risk  to 
myself  I  hope  this  won't  get  you  into  trouble, 
Lacluse.' 

'  How  can  it  1  I  send  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a 
prisoner  of  war,  who  was  my  guest  in  Paris,  and 
to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
military  code  against  that.  And  if  the  corporal, 
whose  head,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  unused  to 
wine,  takes  a  glass  too  much,  ma  foi,  what  can  you 
say }  There  is  not  a  soldier  in  the  army  who  would 
not  do  the  same,  if  he  had  the  chance.' 

'Nevertheless  I  should  be  sorry  for  any  harm 
to  befall  the  corporal :  he  seems  to  be  a  good 
fellow.' 

*  He  will  be  placed  under  arrest  and  lose  his  grade, 
I  dare  say.  But  soldiers  are  at  present  too  scarce 
with  us  to  be  shot — except  by  the  enemy.  Behold 
him  !     Now  for  our  little  comedy.' 

'  So  you  have  stretched  your  legs,  corporal.  Half 
an  hour  exactly.  Punctuality  is  a  virtue  second 
only   to   courage.      I    surrender    my    charge.      The 
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responsibility  for  the  prisoner's  safe-keeping  now 
rests  with  you.     Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'Perfectly,  mo7i  chef.  I  know  my  duty,  and  I  have 
my  orders ;  and  my  orders  are  to  keep  always  an 
eye  on  him  and  take  care  that  he  does  not  slip 
through  my  fingers.  My  eye  is  on  him, — the  eye 
of  Corporal  Cartouche ;  and  if  he  slips  through  my 
finorers,  sacrebleic  !  I  will  forgive  him.' 

*  I  am  sure  M.  Roy  does  not  contemplate  anything 
so  absurd.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy  on  that 
score.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it, 
corporal,  but  I  am  under  a  great  obligation  to  this 
gentleman.  When  I  was  taken  last  week  he  pre- 
vented the  Turks  from  slicing  off  my  head,  and 
afterwards  got  me  exchanged.  It  is  a  service  that 
merits  recognition/ 

'  Undoubtedly,  inon  chef, — warm  recognition.' 

'  So  I  am  going  to  send  him  a  little  supper  from 
my  quarters  and  two  bottles  of  wine.' 

The  corporal  fell  back  a  step,  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  looked  as  enraptured  as  though  he  beheld 
a  heavenly  vision. 

*Two  bottles  of  wine  !  Did  I  hear  aright?  Two 
bottles  of  wine !  Why,  for  two  bottles  of  wine  I 
would  almost  take  the  place  of  this  gentleman.' 

'  One  of  them  is  for  you,  corporal.' 
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'  For  me !  Are  you  serious,  M.  le  Chef  de 
Bataillon  ?  Excuse  me  for  seeming  to  doubt  your 
word;  but  it  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true.' 

*  There  is  a  bottle  of  Medoc  for  you,  and  a  bottle 
of  Lafitte  for  M.  Roy.  As  I  have  to  be  on  duty  in 
the  trenches,  I  cannot  be  present :  so  I  have  to  ask 
you,  corporal,  to  do  the  honours.  I  want  you  to  act 
as  my  friend's  host  and  pay  him  the  same  attention 
as  if  he  were  your  own  guest.  All  the  same  you 
will  keep  your  eye  on  him  and  take  care  that  he 
does  not  slip  through  your  fingers.' 

*  Corporal  Cartouche  knows  his  duty,  7non 
chef.  I  will  treat  your  friend  as  my  own  brother, 
and  if  he  slips  through  my  fingers  may  I  never 
drink  wine  again.  The  Medoc  is  for  me,  you 
say  .-^ ' 

'Yes.' 

'All  of  it.?' 

'  All  of  it.' 

'  I  am  your  debtor  for  life,  mon  chef.  And  about 
what  time ' 

'Well,  the  supper  will  have  to  be  prepared,  you 
know.     Suppose  we  say  in  two  hours  ? ' 

*  Good !  That  will  be  nine  o'clock.  And  the 
Medoc  is  all  for  me  ?  ' 

'  All.' 
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'  Sacre  nom,  I  shall  count  the  minutes.  A  thou- 
sand thanks,  M.  le  Chef  de  Bataillon/ 

'  Au  revoir!  said  Lacluse,  grasping  my  hand.  'I 
feel  pretty  sure  that  the  order  for  your  execution  will 
not  be  carried  out :  so  keep  up  your  spirits.' 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  a  glance  at  me 
which  meant  that  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  my 
p-uardian,  who  mio-ht  otherwise  have  failed  to  under- 
stand  how  we  could  both  be  so  cheerful  and  part,  as 
might  seem,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  again. 

'Of  course  he  won't  be  executed,'  said  the  corporal; 
'  and  in  any  case  he  will  have  had  his  bottle  of  Lafitte 
and  I  my  Aledoc.  We  will  drink  to  your  health,  M. 
le  Chef.' 

Lacluse  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  corporal 
began  his  preparations  for  the  feast.  He  sent  a 
passing  soldier  for  a  few  sticks  and  the  remnants  of  a 
packing-case,  rigged  up  a  table,  made  two  things 
he  called  tabom^ets,  and  expressed  great  regret  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  dispense  with  napery. 

At  nine  o'clock,  sharp,  the  supper  was  brought  by 
Lacluse's  servant.  He  brought  also  glasses,  and,  to 
the  corporal's  great  delight,  a  very  dirty  table-cloth. 

Cartouche  handled  the  bottles  as  tenderly  as  if 
they  had  been  babies,  and  treated  them  as  respect- 
fully as  if  they  had  been  generals  of  division.     Then 
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we  set  to  work.  The  bottles  were  uncorked. 
Cartouche  toasted  Lacluse,  then  me,  then  General 
Bonaparte,  then  himself.  He  swallowed  his  wine  in 
great  gulps,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  had  drunk 
it  to  the  last  drop.  I  pushed  my  bottle  over  to  him 
and  told  him  to  help  himself.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  the  greater  part  of  my  Lafitte  had  joined  his 
Medoc,  and  before  we  were  half  through  with  the 
supper  Cartouche  was  under  the  table.  His  last 
words  were,  '  I — I  have  my  fingers  on  you,  M.  Roy, 
and  if  you  slip  through  my  eye  may  I  never  drink 
wine  or  see  Paris  again.' 

I  would  fain  have  appropriated  his  coat,  but  feared 
to  waken  him,  and  time  was  precious.  At  any 
moment  the  sentry  or  some  other  body  might  look 
into  the  tent.  As  the  next  best  thing,  I  threw  off 
my  own  coat  (shirt-sleeves  would  be  less  corftpromis- 
ing  than  the  uniform  of  the  British  navy),  donned 
Cartouche's  hat,  and  buckled  on  his  sword.  Then  I 
cut  a  big  slit  in  the  tent  and  reconnoitred.  Seeing 
that  the  coast  was  clear,  I  squeezed  myself  through 
the  slit,  and,  without  either  pausing  or  looking  back, 
made  briskly  for  the  sea. 

It  was  a  fine  starlight  night ;  not  nearly  so  dark  as 
I  would  have  liked  it  to  be.  Djezzar's  lanterns  were 
gleaming    brightly   on   Acre's   blood-stained   walls; 
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and  the  position  of  the  ships  in  the  offing  was 
indicated  by  an  occasional  flash  from  their  guns, 
fired,  probably,  rather  in  the  hope  of  disturbing  the 
enemy's  rest  than  of  damaging  his  works,  which  at 
that  time  of  night  it  was  impossible  for  our  gunners 
to  see. 

There  were  a  good  many  soldiers  about,  some 
sauntering  and  smoking,  others  in  groups,  talking 
and  laughing.  Many  were  coatless,  nearly  all 
shoeless,  for  the  French  army  was  getting  wofuUy 
short  of  supplies.  I  was  careful  not  to  attract 
the  attention  of  these  loiterers  by  any  appearance  of 
hurry;  and,  observing  that  one  man  seemed  to  be 
eyeing  me  rather  suspiciously,  I  went  boldly  up  to 
him  and  asked  leave  to  light  a  cigar  from  his  pipe. 

The  ruse  succeeded :  he  politely  granted  my 
request,  and  asked  no  questions. 

I  had  reached  a  point,  as  I  reckoned,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  sea-shore,  and  was  beginning  to 
think  I  was  out  of  the  wood,  when  I  heard  shouts 
behind  me,  at  first  faint,  then  confused,  then  louder 
and  clearer. 

I    guessed    at    once    what   had    happened.      The 

sentry,  or  perhaps  an  officer  going  the  rounds,  had 

looked  into  the  tent,  discovered  my  flight,  and  given 

the  alarm. 

II.  E 
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What  was  I  to  do  ?  About  a  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  me  half  a  dozen  soldiers  were  sitting  round 
a  bivouac  fire,  and,  as  I  judged  from  the  savoury 
smell  which  was  borne  on  the  breeze,  cooking  their 
supper.  If  I  ran,  their  suspicions  would  be  roused 
and  they  might  try  to  intercept  me ;  if  I  lingered,  my 
pursuers  would  overtake  me. 

In  these  circumstances  I  decided  to  increase  my 
pace  to  a  fast  walk,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  abreast  of 
the  bivouac  break  into  a  run. 

Meanwhile,  the  shouts  were  growing  still  louder, 
and  before  I  reached  the  bivouac  (from  which  I 
edged  away  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
permit)  the  soldiers  were  all  on  the  qui  vive. 

*  Qui  va  la  ? '  they  cried,  when  they  caught  sight 
of  me.     '  What  is  this  ?     What  has  happened  .? ' 

'  Stop  him !  Stop  him  ! '  shouted  the  voices 
behind  us. 

'  What  has  happened  ? '  repeated  the  soldiers. 

I  merely  pointed  ahead,  as  though  I  were  following 
somebody,  and  hurried  on. 

This  bothered  them,  and  gave  me  a  few  precious 
seconds;  and  if  the  fire  had  not  just  then  thrown 
up  a  revealing  blaze,  I  should  have  got  safely  past. 

The  soldiers  exclaimed  to  one  another  ominously; 
and  one  of  them,  who,  as   I   observed,  had  a  very 
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short  body  on  phenomenally  long  legs,  pointed  at 
me,  shouting, — 

'  Look  at  him  !  Look  at  him  !  He  has  a  pair  of 
good  shoes ;  and  if  those  are  not  English  breeches 
my  name  is  not  Jacques  Jambon.  He  is  a  spy. 
After  him  !     After  him  ! ' 

On  this  I  crowded  on  all  sail  and  made  a  bee-line 
for  the  sea,  the  six  soldiers  following  in  hot  chase. 
Thanks  to  my  good  shoes  and  better  condition,  I 
soon  distanced  them  all  except  Jambon,  whose  long 
legs  were  more  than  a  set-off  for  his  indifferent 
foot-gear. 

Though  I  tried  my  best,  I  could  not  shake  the 
rascal  off.  He  even  gained  on  me  a  little,  and  it 
was  plain  that  unless  I  stopped  him  he  would 
overhaul  me.  I  might,  of  course,  have  brought  to 
and  fought  him  ;  but  that  would  have  taken  several 
minutes,  quite  enough  to  let  the  others  come  up 
before  the  fight  was  finished. 

And  then  I  bethought  me  of  an  old  school-trick, — 
modified  to  meet  the  emergency. 

After  putting  on  a  spurt  for  a  few  yards,  I 
suddenly  slackened  my  pace.  Jambon,  thinking  I 
was  spent,  redoubled  his  efforts.  When  he  was 
within  arm's  length  of  me,  I  stopped  short,  planted 
my  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  made  a  back,  like 
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a  boy  playing  at  leap-frog.  Longlegs  flew  over  me, 
pitched  on  his  head,  and  fell  all  in  a  heap. 

I  rather  think  his  neck  was  broken.  Without 
stopping  to  give  a  second  look  I  ran  on,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  Jambon  would  follow  me  no  more,  and 
that  I  should  make  my  point.  Moreover,  as  I  could 
hear  from  their  exclamations,  his  fall  checked  his 
comrades  somewhat,  though  I  dare  say  it  made  them 
more  eager  to  catch  me. 

As  I  neared  the  shore,  and  while  still  running,  I 
doffed  Cartouche's  hat  and  belt  and  threw  away  my 
weapons.  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  my  pursuers  w^ould 
not  follow  me  far  into  the  sea.  Nor  did  they.  It 
was  not  their  element.  They  brought  to  before  they 
were  knee-deep,  and  began  shouting  and  shooting  at 
me.  I  did  not  care  much  for  either,  the  shots  being 
as  wild  as  the  shouts  ;  but,  as  a  stray  bullet  has 
sometimes  a  billet,  I  thought  it  just  as  well  to  turn 
on  my  back  and  float. 

The  firing  brought  a  couple  of  shots  from  the 
Kangaroo,  whereupon  the  Frenchmen  stopped  their 
noise  and  sheered  off. 

It  was  an  easy  swim  to  the  brig.  I  got  aboard  by 
swarming  up  the  cable,  and  crept  aft  unperceived, 
where  my  sudden  appearance  in  so  strange  a  guise 
(I  must  have  looked  like  a  drowned  rat)  caused  great 
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consternation.  My  crew  had  heard  that  I  was  killed, 
and  the  watch  taking  me  for  my  own  ghost  scattered 
in  all  directions.  But  I  soon  convinced  them  that  I 
was  still  in  the  body,  and,  after  a  stiff  glass  of  grog 
to  keep  the  cold  out,  turned  in  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just. 


CHAPTER    IV 

BLOWN    UP 

I  STOOD  with  Djezzar  on  the  ramparts  of  Acre.  On 
the  night  before,  the  outer  wall  of  the  old  tower  had 
been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  mine.  A  few 
hours  previously  the  French  had  made  two  assaults 
in  rapid  succession,  both  of  which  were  vigorously 
repulsed.  They  were  now  hammering  at  the  old 
tower  with  their  batteries.  Torn  by  the  explosion, 
blackened  with  powder,  dinted  with  shot,  its  rents 
patched  with  beams  of  wood  and  bags  of  sand  and 
wool,  its  aspect  was  grim,  tragic,  and  truculent,  like 
that  of  some  herculean  gladiator  covered  with 
wounds,  yet  fighting  to  the  death.  The  reeking 
debris  which  filled  the  ditch  at  its  foot  were  red  with 
blood  and  strewn  with  the  headless  bodies  of  the 
storming-party  who  led  the  last  assault. 

During  the  month  which  had  elapsed  since  my 
capture  and  escape  the  siege  had  continued  with 
varying  fortunes.     It  was  Bonaparte's  policy  to  give 

70 
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us  no  rest.  But  in  Phelippeaux,  the  commodore, 
and  Djezzar  he  found  foemen  worthy  of  his  steel. 
In  one  sally  alone  the  Pasha  lost  five  hundred  of 
his  Maugrabins,  and  more  than  half  of  his  brave 
Albanians  had  perished.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
advantage  was  with  us.  The  French  were  getting 
short  of  ammunition ;  and  though  their  engineers 
displayed  great  ingenuity,  Ph^lippeaux  displayed 
more.  He  began  to  take  the  offensive,  pushing 
forward  works  that  were  like  to  take  Bonaparte's 
batteries  in  reverse  and  force  him  to  abandon  the 
siege. 

To  prevent  this  consummation  the  French  made 
night  attacks,  which  were  always  repulsed  with 
much  heavier  loss  to  the  enemy  than  to  ourselves. 

And  then  the  luck  turned  for  a  time.  Colonel 
Phelippeaux  died  of  exposure  and  fatigue;  and 
the  French  received  several  pieces  of  heavy  artillery 
from  Jaffa,  also  powder  from  Gaza.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  demolished,  and  a  breach 
made  in  the  curtain  wide  enough  to  admit  fifty 
men  marching  abreast.  We  began  to  look  anxiously 
for  the  fleet  of  Hassan  Bey  with  the  long-expected 
and  long-promised  reinforcements  of  Turkish  troops ; 
for  of  Djezzar's  veterans  there  remained  only 
a    few    hundreds,   and,   brave    as    these    were    and 
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desperately  as  they  fought,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  withstand  many  more  assaults,  even  with 
all  the  help  we  might  give  them. 

'  Can  you  see  anything  ? '  asked  Djezzar,  as  I  swept 
the  horizon  with  my  glass. 

'Yes;  a  sail.' 

'Only  one?' 

'Only  one.  Ah!  there  is  another;  and  now — I 
can  count  four.' 

'  What  do  they  look  like  t ' 

'  From  their  rig,  I  should  say  they  are  Turkish.' 

Their  numbers  increased  every  minute.  Soon  I 
could  count  a  dozen,  then  twenty,  then  thirty  ships, 
all  making  for  Acre. 

The  Ottoman  fleet,  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  town  was  all  joy  and  excitement,  and  the 
blue-jackets  and  marines,  both  ashore  and  afloat, 
gave  a  hearty  cheer. 

'  It  is  all  over,'  said  Colonel  Douglas,  who  had 
succeeded  Phelippeaux  as  engineer-in-chief 

With  any  other  general  it  might  have  been  all 
over ;  but,  instead  of  abandoning  the  contest  because 
he  was  going  to  be  overmatched,  Bonaparte  made 
a  supreme  efl"ort  to  take  the  place  before  the  rein- 
forcements could  disembark. 

The  besiegers'  batteries  were  worked  with  frantic 
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energy,  and  a  column  of  attack  was  formed  by 
Bonaparte  in  person,  whom  we  could  plainly  see 
on  Coeur-de-Lion's  Mount  giving  his  orders  and 
haranguing  his  men.  In  the  meantime,  Sir  Sidney, 
fully  alive  to  the  danger,  signalled  for  every  blue- 
jacket that  could  be  spared  to  come  ashore  and 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  defenders,  and  himself 
went  off  in  the  Tiger  to  meet  the  Turks  and  speed 
them  to  the  rescue. 

The  assault  was  delivered  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  though  the  Turks  fought  like  lions  and  the 
gun-boats  plied  the  French  with  shot  and  shell 
without  surcease,  the  leading  files  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  lodgment  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  tower, 
where  they  protected  themselves  from  the  flanking 
fire  of  the  squadron  with  a  hideous  barricade  of  sand- 
bags and  dead  bodies.  When  daylight  came,  the 
tricolor  was  floating  from  the  outer  angle  of  the  tower ; 
and  the  French  renewed  the  attack  with  great  energy 
at  the  very  moment  the  reinforcements  were  landing 
at  the  mole.  The  commodore  led  the  newcomers  up 
to  the  breach  in  person,  and  the  fight  soon  became  so 
hot  that  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  touched  and 
the  spear-heads  of  the  standards  interlocked.  While 
this  was  going  on,  another  body  of  Turks  and  a 
contingent  of  blue-jackets    armed  with  pikes,  made 
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a  sally  in  force,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  lodg- 
ment in  the  tower,  and  checked  the  advance  of  their 
main  body.  We  still  held  our  ground,  but  we  had 
not  yet  won  the  victory;  and  from  the  commotion 
in  their  camp,  and  the  presence  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
trenches,  it  was  evident  that  another  and,»  probably, 
a  still  more  desperate  assault  was  impending. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  Djezzar, 
it  was  decided  that  as  the  French  came  on  the 
defenders  of  the  ramparts  should  retire  from  the 
breach  and  let  them  enter,  and  when  they  were 
entangled  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town  and  the 
gardens  of  the  seraglio,  the  fresh  troops,  supported 
by  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  squadron,  should 
fall  on  them  with  dagger  and  scimitar  in  the 
traditional  Turkish  fashion. 

Shortly  before  sunset  a  massive  column  advanced 
to  the  attack  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  gun-boats 
and  the  walls.  Heedless  of  the  leaden  hail  which 
strewed  their  path  with  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
the  fine  fellows  rushed  up  the  glacis  at  the  double, 
and  when  they  found  the  breach  unoccupied  hoisted 
the  tricolor  on  the  ramparts,  and,  shouting  'Victory ! ' 
crossed  the  inner  works  and  poured  into  the  town. 
And  then  the  Turks,  Albanians,  Maugrabins,  and 
blue-jackets,  emerging  from  their  ambush,  fell  upon 
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the  invaders  and  literally  put  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  The  French  fought  with  splendid  courage 
and  dogged  resolution ;  but,  being  both  outnumbered 
and  taken  unawares,  they  had  no  chance,  and, 
as  I  heard  afterwards,  few  of  them  escaped.  For 
I  knew  onriy  by  hearsay  how  this,  the  fiercest  and 
deadliest  fight  in  which  I  was  ever  engaged,  came  to 
an  end. 

The  horror  of  it  was  increased  by  the  barbarity  of 
the  Turks.  No  sooner  was  a  Frenchman  wounded 
or  disarmed  than  off  went  his  head.  When  the 
stress  of  the  struggle  was  over  I  did  all  I  could 
to  save  the  Frenchmen,  who  asked  for  quarter,  from 
the  fury  of  our  savage  allies.  My  humanity  nearly 
cost  me  my  life. 

Seeing  an  old  mosque  beset  by  a  number  of 
Turks,  I  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and,  finding 
that  a  few  French  soldiers  had  got  inside  and 
barricaded  the  door,  I  told  them  that  resistance 
was  useless,  and  that  if  they  would  surrender  to 
me  and  my  Kangaroos  I  would  guarantee  their 
lives.  They  thanked  me  heartily,  and  one  of  the 
poor  fellows  opened  the  door.  A  Turkish  officer 
shot  him  dead.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
ran  the  ruffian  through,  and  the  Frenchmen  retreated 
into  the  mosque. 
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'Fire  the  cartridges!  Let  us  all  die  together!' 
cried  one  of  them. 

'  Back !  back,  for  your  lives ! '  I  shouted  to  my 
men. 

Then  there  was  a  dull  roar,  and  a  blinding  flash ; 
something  struck  me  on  the  head,  and  I  remembered 
no  more. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  my  back 
in  darkness,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  bound  hand 
and  foot. 

My  first  thought  was  that  I  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  heavily  ironed,  and  thrown 
into  some  horrible  dungeon. 

And  then  I  hear  footsteps,  and  voices  whispering. 
And  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  prisoner;  for  the 
whisperers  are  English. 

'  How  does  he  seem  this  morning,  Mrs.  Bruce  ? ' 
says  one  of  them. 

I  recognise  the  voice :  it  is  that  of  Blake,  the 
Kangaroo's  surgeon. 

'  Blake  !     Blake,  where  am  I  ?  '  I  ask,  feebly. 

'Good!  Good!  You  speak;  you  have  recovered 
consciousness;  you  are  better;  you  will  recover,'  says 
the  doctor,  coming  near  and  speaking  louder. 

'  But  where  am  I } ' 
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'  In  Djezzar's  palace.' 

*  But  what  means  this  darkness,  and  why  am  I 
bound  ?  ' 

'  You  are  not  bound,  though  I  daresay  you  feel  as 
though  you  were.  One  of  your  arms  is  in  splints :  it 
was  broken.  One  of  your  legs  was  badly  lacerated, 
your  whole  body  severely  contused,  and  you  got  a 
bad  concussion  of  the  brain.  When  I  first  saw  you 
I  thought  you  were  as  dead  as  a  herring.  You 
have  been  unconscious  a  fortnight' 

•A  fortnight  !  It  seems  only  a  few  minutes.  But 
won't  you  light  a  lamp  ? ' 

'There  is  no  need:  it  is  daylight.  But  your  eyes 
were  badly  hurt  in  the  explosion :  so  I  had  to 
bandage  them  and  darken  the  room.' 

'  My  God,  Blake !  you  surely  don't  mean  that  I 
am  blind  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't  think  you  are  blind.  But  when  the 
eyes  are  injured  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful. 
I  will  take  the  bandage  off  just  for  a  second.  Draw 
the  curtains  a  little  closer,  please,  Mrs.  Bruce. 
There  !     Can  you  see  } ' 

*  Yes ;  a  gleam  of  light,  and  a  shadowy  form, 
and ' 

'  That  is  enough,'  replacing  the  bandage.  '  You 
are  not  blind.     But  you  must  not  use  your  eyes  for 
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some   time ;    and    I    doubt   whether    you   will    ever 
recover  your  old  keenness  of  vision.' 

'  Thank  God  ! '  I  murmured,  for  the  assurance  that 
I  should  not  be  blind  was  so  great  a  relief  that  I 
felt  disposed  to  be  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
'  How  did  it  happen }  and  what  has  happened 
since?  ' 

*  How  it  happened  is  not  quite  clear.  You  were 
close  to  an  old  mosque  in  which  several  thousand 
cartridges  were  stored,  and  where  some  French 
soldiers  had  taken  refuge.  The  cartridges  exploded, 
— how,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show, — the  mosque 
was  shattered,  several  Turks  and  two  of  your 
Kangaroos  were  killed,  and  you  and  several  more 
wounded.' 

*  It  was  all  the  fault  of  those  brutal,  bloodthirsty 
Turks.  One  of  them — it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
think  that  I  killed  the  scoundrel — shot  down  one  of 
the  Frenchmen  after  they  had  asked  for  quarter 
and  I  had  promised  them  their  lives ;  and  then  the 
others  in  their  rage  and  despair  fired  the  cartridges.' 

'  That  is  very  likely,  I  think.  I  am  glad  you 
killed  the  fellow.  As  for  what  has  happened  since, — 
well,  to  begin  with,  the  French  have  thrown  up  the 
sponge.' 

'  Are  they  gone  t ' ' 
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*  They  are.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Boney 
has  had  to  order  a  retreat.  The  attempt  to  take 
Acre  has  cost  him  dear.  He  has  lost  eight  generals, 
eighty  of  his  best  officers,  and  upwards  of  three 
thousand  private  soldiers,  and  he  is  followed  by  a 
foe  from  whom  escape  is  impossible, — the  plague. 
His  line  of  march  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  its 
victims.  Sir  Sidney  is  off  to  Jaffa,  keeping  them  in 
view,  and  when  opportunity  offers  giving  them  a 
broadside.  He  called  to  inquire  after  you  the 
other  day.  He  has  mentioned  your  name  in  his 
despatches :  so  your  are  sure  to  get  your  post. 
Djezzar  has  been  here  almost  continually.  He  was 
terribly  cut  up  when  we  thought,  as  we  did  at  first, 
that  you  would  not  pull  through.  He  called  you  his 
son,  and  wept.  He  must  have  a  heart  somewhere, 
though  he  is  such  an  old  cut-throat.  They  say  he 
paid  so  much  apiece  for  the  heads  of  French  soldiers, 
and  counted  them  and  paid  the  money  himself 

Blake  told  me,  further,  that  the  Kangaroo  was 
in  the  harbour,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  be  moved 
would  take  me,  and  a  number  of  other  sick  and 
wounded,  to  Portsmouth.  Mrs.  Bruce,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  warrant  officers  of  the  squadron,  had 
been  appointed  to  act  as  my  nurse,  and  watched 
me   turn    and    turn    about   with    my  steward.      The 
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Pasha  came  in  while  we  were  talking.  He  expressed 
great  joy  at  hearing  that  I  had  recovered  conscious- 
ness, and  would  have  engaged  me  in  conversation, 
but  Blake  would  not  allow  it.  He  said  that  I  had 
talked  too  much  already.  So  Djezzar  had  to  go  ; 
but  the  next  day  he  came  again,  and,  sitting  down 
by  my  bedside,  talked  for  nearly  an  hour — sometimes 
in  French,  sometimes  in  Arabic — about  the  siege 
and  all  that  had  befallen  since  we  first  met.  He 
was  very  proud  of  his  victory  over  the  French, 
but  frankly  acknowledged  that  without  the  help 
of  his  '  English  friends '  Acre  must  have  fallen. 
They  fought  like  devils,  he  said,  in  the  final  assault, 
which  took  place  two  days  after  I  was  blown  up ;  he 
crossed  swords  with  Murat  in  the  breach,  and  could 
have  killed  him,  but,  seeing  that  he  was  a  beau  garqon, 
Djezzar  contented  himself  with  cutting  off  the  plume 
of  the  general's  helmet. 

Another  time  when  the  Pasha  came  to  see  me  he 
inquired,  in  a  hesitating,  roundabout  fashion,  whether 
I  was  married.  Turks,  he  said,  apologetically, 
would  regard  such  a  question  as  a  deadly  insult ; 
but  as  we  were  both  Europeans  he  hoped  I  would 
not  be  offended. 

I  answered  that  I  was  not  offended  in  the  least, 
nor  married — yet. 
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*  You  perhaps  will  be  ? ' 
'  I  hope  so.' 

'You  don't  buy  your  wives  in  England,  I  think  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  Nor  keep  them  locked  up  ?  ' 
'  Nor  keep  them  locked  up.' 

'  And  the  law  allows  you  only  one,  I  believe  ? ' 

*  Only  one.' 

'  I  think  your  plan  is  the  best,'  observed  the 
Pasha,  after  a  reflective  pause.  '  When  you  have 
several  wives  they  want  no  end  of  looking  after ; 
and  when  you  buy  them  they ' 

'  Sell  you,'  I  suggested. 

The  Pasha  uttered  an  exclamation  which 
sounded  very  like  a  curse  in  a  language  I 
did  not  understand, — probably  Turkish, — then,  in 
Arabic, — 

'  Yes,  they  sell  you,  and  then  you  have  to  make 
an  example  of  them.'  (This  was  doubtless  a  delicate 
allusion  to  the  thirty  ladies  of  his  harem  whom 
Djezzar  had  thrown  into  the  sea.)  '  I  would  rather 
be  the  husband  of  one  faithful  wife  than  the  master 
of  thirty  slaves.  But  every  country  has  its  own 
customs.  A  man  in  my  position  must  have  a  harem, 
and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  harem  is  by  pur- 
chase. I  suppose,  however,  though  you  don't  buy 
II.  F 
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your  wives  in  England,  you  make  them  presents 
sometimes  ? ' 

'Certainly,  if  you  like  and  can  afford  it' 

'  Both  before  marriage  and  after  it  ? ' 

'  Both  before  and  after.' 

'And  friends  also  make  marriage-presents  to  the 
bride  ? ' 

'  If  they  please.' 

'  It  is  not  considered  indelicate  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit.' 

'  Gems,  jewels,  diamonds,  fine  clothes,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  rather  think  they  like  to  get  their  fine 
clothes  for  themselves.' 

'  Diamonds,  then  "i ' 

'  I  have  had  very  little  experience  in  such  things, 
Pasha,  but  I  fancy  diamonds  would  do.  Yes, 
diamonds  by  all  means.' 

The  next  time  Djezzar  came  to  see  me  he  brought 
with  him  a  casket  which,  judging  from  the  feel  of  it 
(my  eyes  being  still  bandaged),  was  of  metal, 
probably  silver. 

'  This,'  he  said,  as  he  put  it  into  my  hands,  '  is 
a  present  for  your  future  wife.  Tell  her  that  it  is 
from  an  old  man  whose  life  you  once  saved,  and 
who  loves  you  as  his  own  son.' 

The  day  after  (the  doctor  having  pronounced  me 
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fit  to  be  removed)  I  was  taken  on  board  the 
Kangaroo,  and  we  set  sail  for  England.  There  were 
tears  in  Djezzar's  voice  as  he  bade  me  farewell ; 
he  kissed  me  with  great  affection  on  both  cheeks, 
and  gave  me  as  a  souvenir  a  fine  Damascus  sword, 
the  hilt  of  which  was  set  with  precious  stones,  a 
weapon  that  was  reputed  to  have  belonged  to 
Sultan  Saladin. 


CHAPTER  V 

ANOTHER    NAME 

On  the  voyage  home  my  time  was  about  equally 
divided  between  sleeping  and  thinking.  As  I  could 
neither  walk  nor  use  my  eyes,  there  was  nothing 
else  for  me  to  do.  I  thought  almost  as  much  in 
those  thirty-five  days  as  I  had  thought  in  the  whole 
of  my  previous  life — except  on  seamanship  and  the 
like.  Hitherto  I  had  never  known  more  than  a 
passing  care,  never  had  a  serious  illness  or  a  dis- 
abling wound,  and  my  professional  advancement 
had  been  so  rapid  that  I  was  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  officers  of  the  royal 
navy. 

But  the  perfidy  and  brutality  of  a  nameless  Turk 
had  wrought  a  woful  change  in  my  prospects.  At 
the  best,  I  should  be  unfit  for  duty  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth,  and  Blake  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinion  that  I  should  be  short-sighted  as  long  as 
I    lived.     Now,   a   man    may   be   short   of  an    arm, 

84 
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or  a  leg,  or  an  eye,  or  all  three,  and  still  be  able 
to  fight  and  sail  a  ship ;  but  he  must  not  be 
purblind.  A  dim-sighted,  spectacled  sailor  is  as 
impossible  as  a  tongue-tied  orator  or  a  timber-toed 
dancing-master. 

If  Blake's  prognosis  proved  true,  my  career  as  a 
sailor  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  I  had  looked 
forward  to  being  an  admiral  and  commanding  a 
fleet  in  a  general  action !  It  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment, rendered  tolerable  only  by  my  escape 
from  the  greater  calamity  of  total  blindness. 

And  there  was  another  consideration :  I  should 
be  laid  on  the  shelf;  and,  though  half-pay  may 
be  enough  for  one,  it  is  not  enough  for  two — or 
more  ;  and  I  meant  to  marry  Antoinette,  come  what 
might.  Moreover,  I  was  too  restless  and  energetic 
to  be  an  idler,  and  it  was  not  in  me  to  become  either 
a  lawyer  or  a  merchant.  I  must  lead  an  active  open- 
air  life,  either  on  land  or  sea. 

And  then  I  thought  of  Virginia, — the  land  of  my 
birth, — which,  though  I  remembered  it  only  vaguely 
and  all  my  associations  were  English,  I  ardently 
desired  to  revisit.  So,  I  felt  sure,  did  my  father. 
Not  that  he  disliked  England,  but  as  the  owner  of 
Roy's  Court,  and  head  of  one  of  the  First  Families, 
he  had  been  a  man  of  importance  and  consideration, 
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while  in  England  he  was  a  nobody,  lost  in  the 
crowd,  and  his  means  were  so  straitened  that  he 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  living  like  a  gentleman 
and  making  both  ends  meet.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
homestead  was  falling  into  ruin  and  the  estate  out 
of  cultivation.  I  was  not  even  sure  that  it  really 
belonged  to  my  father.  I  had  heard  something 
about  encumbrances,  confiscation,  and  unpaid  taxes. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  it  would  take  a  lot  of  money 
to  rebuild  the  house,  buy  hands,  set  the  plantation 
going  again,  and  live  in  the  old  grand  seigneur  style 
of  my  grandfather;  and  neither  my  father  nor  myself 
would  like  to  live  in  any  other. 

If  I  could  only  recover  De  Gex's  hoard !  Rather 
a  big  'only,'  for  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  many  others  the  war  might  go  on  for  years; 
and  to  venture  into  France  before  it  was  over,  and, 
possibly,  afterwards,  would  be  like  going  into  the 
lion's  den.  Twice  I  had  been  in  Bonaparte's  clutches 
and  escaped.  The  next  time  I  might  be  less 
fortunate.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  bethought 
me  of  a  plan,  of  which  more  presently. 

When  we  reached  Portsmouth,  after  an  unusually 
long  voyage,  the  winds  having  been  baffling  through- 
out, I  was  much  better.  I  could  walk  a  little,  and 
my    flesh-wounds   were    all    healed.      The    medical 
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board  by  whom  I  was  examined  were  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Dr.  Blake.  My  eyes  were  improving, 
and  in  two  or  three  months  I  might  be  able  to 
use  them  for  ordinary  purposes,  —  with  suitable 
glasses, — but  it  would  be  at  least  a  year  before 
it  could  be  decided  whether  I  should  ever  be  capable 
of  again  commanding  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  was  invalided  and  put  on  the 
half-pay  of  a  post-captain,  to  which  rank  I  had  been 
promoted. 

From  Portsmouth  I  went  to  London.  My  mother 
wept  when  she  saw  Jenkins,  my  steward  (whom  I 
had  retained  as  body-servant),  lead  me  into  the 
house ;  and  I  could  tell  by  my  father's  voice  that 
he  also  was  deeply  moved,  for,  though  I  felt  so  much 
better,  I  dare  say  I  looked  very  ill. 

One  of  the  first  questions  I  asked  was  about  the 
De  Gexes.  They  were  at  the  same  lodgings,  said 
my  mother,  but  she  feared  that  they  were  not  doing 
very  well.  At  any  rate,  Madame  de  Gex  looked 
anxious  and  Antoinette  unhappy, — at  times  very 
unhappy, — as  if  they  were  struggling  with  adverse 
circumstances  or  some  hidden  sorrow  were  weighing 
on  their  minds.  They  were  very  much  distressed 
when  they  heard  of  my  disaster,  and  called  often 
to  inquire  about  me. 
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Dear  girl !  I  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  the 
cause  of  her  distress.  And  then,  without  more  ado, 
I  told  my  father  and  mother  of  my  love  for 
Antoinette  and  what  had  passed  between  us,  and 
requested  my  mother  to  go  to  Madame  de  Gex 
and  ask  her  permission  to  pay  my  court  to  her 
daughter,  and,  as  I  could  not  go  to  see  Antoinette, 
to  bring  her  to  see  me. 

My  mother  warmly  approved  of  my  choice,  and 
agreed  to  do  as  I  wished.  Antoinette,  she  said, 
was  a  dear,  good  girl.  She  had  borne  adversity 
with  rare  fortitude,  and  in  winning  her  I  had  won 
a  priceless  treasure. 

My  father  was  less  gushing.  While  agreeing  with 
my  mother  that  Miss  de  Gex  was  a  charming  young 
woman,  he  rather  doubted  the  expediency  of  a  half- 
pay  captain  marrying  a  moneyless  bride. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
on  half-pay,  or  that  Antoinette  is  without  money  ? ' 
I  asked. 

'  I  know  you  have  nothing  else ;  and  she  has 
nothing  at  all.' 

'  Don't  be  so  sure,  father.  At  any  rate,  wait 
until  Madame  de  Gex  and  Antoinette  come, — 
when,  I  think,  you  will  hear  something  that  will 
surprise  you.' 
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'  You  don't  mean ' 

'  It  is  no  use ;  you  must  wait :  it  won't  be 
long.' 

*  Very  good.     I  will  wait' 

While  my  mother  went  for  Antoinette,  my  father 
went  for  an  oculist.  The  oculist  came  first.  He 
examined  my  eyes  carefully;  and  this  was  his 
verdict :  that  I  should  see, — but  whether  ill,  well, 
or  indifferently,  time  alone  would  show ;  that  for 
at  least  six  weeks  to  come  I  must  not  see  the 
light ;  then  I  might  go  about  with  a  deep  shade 
over  my  eyes,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  I 
should  probably  require  no  other  protection  than  a 
pair  of  smoked  glasses. 

To  my  disappointment,  my  mother  returned  alone. 
But  she  brought  good  news.  Madame  de  Gex 
sanctioned  my  engagement  to  her  daughter.  She 
could  refuse  nothing,  she  said,  to  the  man  who 
had  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  been  so 
true  a  friend  to  her  son.  Moreover,  when  the  papers 
reported  that  I  was  badly  wounded,  perhaps  to 
death,  she  had  surprised  Antoinette's  secret,  and 
it  was  on  my  account,  not  because  of  any  change 
for  the  worse  in  their  circumstances,  that  Antoinette 
had  looked  so  unhappy,  and  on  Antoinette's  account 
that  her  mother  had  looked  anxious. 
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'  She  does  not  look  unhappy  now/  said  my 
mother,  '  and  they  will  both  be  here  in  an  hour.' 

I  asked  my  mother  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
Antoinette  and  I  might  have  a  few  minutes  to 
ourselves. 

'  I  have  done  that  already,  my  dear  Mark.  I 
told  Madame  de  Gex  that  as  we  are  in  England 
she  must  conform  to  English  customs ;  and  I  think 
she  will.' 

I  lay  on  a  sofa  in  a  little  room  which  my  father 
called  his  library,  waiting  for  her.  It  seemed  a 
long  time ;  but  at  last  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  I  heard  low  voices  and  light  footsteps 
in  the  hall,  and  one  of  the  voices  said, — 

*  Let  me  go  to  him  first,  mother.' 

And  then  the  door  opened,  and  there  was  an 
exclamation  of  startled  pity,  and  she  came  to  the 
sofa  and  knelt  by  my  side  and  put  her  arms  round 
me,  weeping. 

'  My  poor,  poor  Mark !  Oh,  to  see  you  thus  ! ' 
she  murmured.  'Your  eyes  bandaged,  your  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  this  dreadful  scar  on  your  head ! 
And  you  look  so  wan  and  thin.  Mon  Dieu!  how 
you  must  have  suffered  !  And  I,  too,  have  suffered. 
When  I  read  that  dreadful  despatch  in  the  Times 
I    fainted,  and    mother    found   it   all   out.     But  she 
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was  very  ^ood  ;  she  did  not  blame  me,  as  I  thought 
she  would.  And  you  suffer  still.  Oh,  yes,  you 
do ;  for  is  it  not  suffering  to  have  your  eyes  covered 
and  to  be  always  in  the  dark  ?  But  I  will  see 
for  you.  I  will  come  every  day  and  lead  you  about, 
and  talk  and  read  to  you.  Mother  says  I  may — if 
you  would  like.' 

'  If  I  would  like !  Ah,  Antoinette,  to  be  so 
tenderly  loved  it  was  well  worth  while  to  be  so 
nearly  killed.' 

'As  if  I  did  not  love  you  before  you  were  so 
nearly  killed  !  Only  I  did  not  know  how  much. 
How  good  of  you  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
poor  French  soldiers !  Dear  Mark,  I  will  never, 
never  let  you  leave  me  to  go  to  the  wars  again.' 

And  so  we  went  on  talking,  I  dare  say  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense,  yet  very  happy  withal,  until  a 
knock  at  the  door  interrupted  our  tete-a-tete,  and 
Madame  de  Gex  came  in  to  condole  and  con- 
gratulate and  invite  us  to  join  our  elders  in  the 
drawing-room. 

As  I  crossed  the  hall  I  bade  Jenkins,  in  a  whisper, 
go  to  my  sea-chest  and  fetch  the  Pasha's  casket. 

'  Madame  de  Gex  has  been  lamenting  that 
Antoinette  has  no  portion,'  said  my  mother.  '  I 
told    her   it   did    not   matter  in  the  least,  and  that 
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a  good  wife  and  a  happy  home  are  far  above 
riches.' 

'  Cest  vrai,  my  dear  Mrs.  Roy.  All  the  same 
it  is  not  coinine  il  faut  for  a  young  girl  to  go  to 
her  husband  without  a  dot,  and  the  house  of  De 
Gex  has  always  dowered  its  daughters  handsomely.' 

'  Antoinette  will  not  be  without  a  dot,  my  dear 
madame/  I  said. 

'  But  how  ?  You  cannot  recover  the  treasure  : 
it  is  impossible.' 

'  What  treasure  1 '  asked  my  father,  with  a  puzzled 
look. 

'  I  will  tell  you  presently. — See,  Antoinette,'  I 
said,  taking  the  casket  from  Jenkins,  'here  is 
something  for  you.  It  is  a  gift  from  the  Pasha 
of  Syria  to  my  future  wife.  You  are  my  future 
wife.  The  gift  is  therefore  for  you.  I  know  not 
what  the  casket  contains,  though  I  have  a  shrewd 
idea.     Open  it.' 

Antoinette  took  the  casket. 

'  Ah,    I    see,'    she   said  :    '  it  opens  with  a  spring. 

But  —  these    must   surely   be Oh,   look   here, 

mother!  look,  Mrs.  Roy!  Diamonds,— one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven !  Seven  superb 
diamonds !' 

'  Superb    indeed  ! '  said   my  father.       '  I   am  a  bit 
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of  a  connoisseur  in  precious  stones.  These  are 
brilliants  of  the  first  water,  worth  at  least  a  thou- 
sand pounds  apiece.' 

*  Seven  thousand  pounds  ! '  exclaimed  Madame  de 
Gex.  '  But  it  is  impossible ;  they  cannot  be  all  for 
Antoinette.     There  is  some  mistake.' 

*  They  are  for  nobody  else/  said  I, — '  the  gift  of  an 
old  man,  as  Djezzar  described  himself,  who  loved  me 
as  his  own  son,  for  my  future  wife.  There  is  no 
mistake  whatever.  All  the  same,  I  frankly  admit  that 
I  did  not  expect  anything  so  magnificent  as  this.  But 
he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  who  does  things  by  halves.' 

*  But  Antoinette  could  not  possibly  wear  diamonds 
of  that  value — now.  I  should  not  dare  to  keep 
them  in  the  house.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  turn 
them  into  money }  Seven  thousand  pounds  would 
make  the  child  a  fine  dowry.' 

*  I  see  no  objection,  madame.  I  rather  think  that 
was  what  the  Pasha  intended.  And  one  of  them 
at  least  we  must  turn  into  money :  I  shall  want 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds  for  a  very  important 
enterprise  which  I  have  in  view,  and  I  know  no 
other  way  of  getting  it. — What  say  you,  father,  to 
going  back  to  Virginia,  rebuilding  Roy  Court,  and 
living  as  you  and  my  grandfather  lived  before  the 
Revolution  ?' 
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'  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  well, — if  it 
were  possible  and  my  political  principles  did  not 
forbid/ 

'  I  don't  see  what  political  principles  have  to  do 
with  it.  I  am  just  as  much  a  royalist  as  you  are; 
but  we  need  not  be  more  royalist  than  the  king, 
and,  as  His  Majesty  has  recognised  the  republic, 
it  seems  rather  absurd  for  you  and  me  to  stand  out. 
And  from  all  accounts  the  Revolution  has  made  very 
little  difference  in  Virginia.  Things  go  on  pretty 
much  as  they  did  before.' 

*  That  is  true  ;  and — yes,  I  should  dearly  like, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  end  my  days  in  the  old  home 
and  among  my  own  people.  One's  country  is  one's 
country  after  all.  But  it  would  take  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  the  value  represented  by  those 
diamonds  and  my  small  capital' 

'  I  know ;  and  the  object  of  the  enterprise  I  men- 
tioned is  to  get  the  money.' 

As  yet  my  father  and  mother  knew  nothing  of 
the  treasure ;  and  when,  with  Madame  de  Gex's 
permission,  I  had  enlightened  them,  I  unfolded  my 
plan  for  its  recovery. 

'  In  three  months,'  I  said,  '  or  as  soon  as  I  can 
use  my  eyes,  I  intend  to  go  to  New  York,  taking 
with  me  Jenkins,  who  is  a  handy  fellow  and  trust- 
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worthy.  At  New  York  I  shall  no  doubt  be  able 
to  find  some  obliging  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who,  for  a  consideration,  will  obtain  a  passport  for 
a  trip  to  the  Continent  and  lend  it  to  me,  together 
with  his  name.  Then  I  shall  find  a  ship  sailing 
under  a  neutral  flag  and  take  passage  in  her  to 
some  neutral  port,  whence  I  shall  travel  to  Gex,  and 
by  hook  or  crook  unearth  the  chevalier's  hoard  and 
bring  it  to  England.' 

'Oh,  Mark,  I  cannot  let  you  run  into  fresh  dangers! 
You  have  risked  your  life  too  often  already,'  inter- 
posed Antoinette.  '  Never  mind  the  treasure.  We 
can  do  without  it.  With  these  diamonds  and  your 
half-pay  we  shall  have  enough.' 

'The  risk  will  be  inappreciable.  I  shall  not  go 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  Paris,  and 
with  my  smoked  glasses,  my  altered  appearance, 
my  borrowed  name,  and  my  American  papers,  I 
cannot  be  recognised,  even  in  the  improbable  event 
of  my  meeting  anybody  I  have  met  before.  While 
as  for  money,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  having 
the  wherewithal  to  keep  us,  but  of  providing 
handsomely  for  your  mother,  making  my  father 
happy,  and  finding  me  something  to  do ;  for  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  see  well  enough  to  commission 
another  ship.   And  you  must  acknowledge,  Antoinette, 
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that  raising  corn  and  tobacco  in  Virginia  and 
playing  the  part  of  a  country  gentleman  will  be  a 
good  deal  less  risky  than  commanding  a  man-of-war 
and  fighting  the  French.' 

My  scheme  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  our 
elders,  especially  of  my  father ;  and  Antoinette  was 
constrained  to  withdraw  her  opposition,  making  it, 
however,  a  conditio  sine  qua  jwn  that  I  should  not 
start  on  my  journey  until  I  could  see  w^ithout 
difficulty  and  my  health  w^as  fully  restored. 

For  the  next  three  months  I  had  a  very  good 
time.  My  father  and  mother  made  much  of  me. 
I  received  flattering  letters  from  several  distinguished 
people,  also  many  invitations  which  I  was  forced 
to  decline,  and,  better  still,  Antoinette  came  to  see 
me  nearly  every  day,  read  to  me  and  led  me  about, 
and  when  I  w^as  promoted  to  smoked  spectacles 
I  led  her  about. 

In  the  meantime,  we  sold  two  of  the  brilliants. 
They  produced  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
five  hundred  of  which  I  laid  aside  for  the  expenses 
of  my  journey,  and  invested  the  balance  in  govern- 
ment stock  in  the  names  of  Madame  de  Gex  and 
her  daughter. 

When  I  was  pronounced  and  felt  '  fit,'  I  took 
passage    for    myself    and    Jenkins    in    a    Liverpool 
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packet  bound  for  New  York,  where  we  arrived 
after  an  uneventful  voyage.  I  stayed  there  only 
long  enough  to  obtain  the  papers  of  which  I  had 
come  in  quest.  A  citizen  of  Scottish  origin,  whose 
general  appearance  bore  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  my  own  (in  those  days  passports  contained  a 
description  of  their  owners),  was  good  enough,  in 
return  for  a  fifty  dollar  bill,  to  lend  me  his  name, 
procure  me  a  passport,  and  obtain  me  the  vises  of 
the  consuls  of  the  countries  which  I  proposed  to 
visit.  Meanwhile,  I  had  engaged  berths  for  myself 
(Archibald  M'Nab)  and  servant  in  the  clipper  Saucy 
Sal,  bound  for  Bremen,  where  we  landed  precisely 
eighty  days  after  leaving  Liverpool.  - 


II. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AN   OLD  ACQUAINTANCE 

From  Bremen  we  went  by  Hanover,  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  and  Zurich  to  Berne,  slowly,  and  with 
frequent  halts  ;  for,  many  of  the  districts  through 
which  we  travelled  having  been  devastated  by  war, 
means  of  conveyance  were  not  always  obtainable. 
Berne  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  coming 
as  liberators  had  remained  as  conquerors — after  their 
wont.  From  Berne  we  journeyed  to  Lausanne, 
which  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  decided  to  make 
a  short  stay  there  before  proceeding  to  my  destina- 
tion. This  ancient  city  occupies  three  hills  with 
their  intervening  valleys,  and  commands  a  fine 
prospect  of  Lake  Lemanus,  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  I  put  up  at  the 
White  Cross,  an  inn  of  modest  pretensions,  near 
the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  when  I  had 
inspected  the  most  noteworthy  buildings  went  down 
to  Ouchy,  and  hiring  a  boat  spent  the  greater  part 
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of  two  days  on  the  water  with  Jenkins  for  my 
sole  companion.  Jenkins,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, was  a  handy  fellow.  He  was  also  faithful 
and  intelligent,  and  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
France  had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  French 
tongue. 

By  this  time  my  eyes  were  so  much  better  that, 
save  when  the  sun  was  unusually  bright,  I  could 
dispense  with  my  smoked  spectacles.  True,  they 
served  me  in  some  measure  as  a  disguise ;  but  as 
I  reckoned  the  chances  against  my  meeting  anybody 
to  whom  I  was  known  at  about  ten  millions  to 
one,  and  as  the  spectacles  cast  a  gloom  over  every- 
thing, my  own  spirits  included,  I  laid  them  aside, 
using  instead,  when  occasion  required,  an  eye-glass, 
which  by  dint  of  practice  before  a  mirror  I  acquired 
the  knack  of  keeping  in  its  place  without  making 
myself  hideous. 

On  the  morning  of  my  fourth  and,  as  I  believed, 
the  last  day  of  my  sojourn  at  Lausanne,  I  betook 
myself  to  a  broad  terrace,  shaded  by  trees,  a  little 
way  below  the  church,  and  sitting  down  on  a  bench 
fell  into  a  reverie.  I  thought  of  my  dear  Antoinette 
(who  was  never  long  out  of  my  mind),  of  my  father 
and  mother,  of  smoky  London  and  far  away 
Virginia,  and  (perhaps  most  of  all)  of  the  enterprise 
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before  me,  the  difficulties  whereof  did  not  diminish 
as  the  time  for  taking  it  in  hand  drew  near, 
and  on  whose  successful  accomplishment  so  much 
depended. 

What  if  the  hidden  hoard  were  gone  ?  And  even 
though  it  were  intact,  how  could  I  unearth  it  and 
carry  it  off  from  under  the  nose  of  the  new  owner 
of  the  chateau,  without  giving  him  an  inkling  of 
what  I  was  about  ?  A  cutting-out  expedition  were 
easy  in  comparison.  All  the  same,  I  meant  to  have 
the  treasure  (if  it  still  existed)  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  for  I  hated  to  fail,  and  the  proceeds  w'ould 
be  useful. 

'  Yes,  I  must  get  it  somehow,'  I  thought.  '  Going 
home  empty  handed  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
What  would  they  all  say ?  ' 

'  Captain  Roy  ! ' 

My  nerves  were  firm  and  strong ;  presence 
of  mind  had  never  failed  me ;  yet  if  the  veiled 
lady  who  spoke  my  name  had  appeared  in  the 
guise  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  the  hand  so 
lightly  laid  on  my  arm  had  burnt  my  flesh  I  could 
not  have  been  more  startled,  or  sprung  with  greater 
alacrity  to  my  feet. 

'  Good  heavens !  You  here,  Mrs,  Brunton  ? '  I 
exclaimed,  as  she  raised  her  veil. 
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*  Yes.  I  am  here,  Captain  Roy.  You  seem  sur- 
prised— more  surprised  than  pleased,  perhaps.' 

*  Not  at  all,  madam,  I  assure  you,'  said  I,  recover- 
ing my  composure.  '  I  admit  the  surprise,  but  it 
is  exceeded  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  once 
more.* 

*  And  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Captain  Roy  ; 
I  consider  myself  under  a  great  obligation  to  you 
for  your  noble  conduct  in  that  affair  of  the  French 
privateer.' 

'  Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Brunton.  But 
if  you  really  think  that  I  rendered  you  some  slight 
service  on  that  occasion  would  you  kindly  reciprocate 
by  rendering  me  a  still  greater  service  } ' 

'  With  all  my  heart.     What  can  I  do  .? ' 

*  Don't  call  me  Captain  Roy.' 

'  Don't  call  you  Captain  Roy !  Such  a  dis- 
tinguished name,  too !  I  saw  it  lately  in  the 
Gazette! 

'  And  I  hope  you  will  see  it  there  again.  But 
you  may  also  have  read  in  the  Gazette  that  I  was 
wounded,  and  my  eyes  so  much  injured  that  I  was 
put  on  half-pay.  Well,  it  was  thought  that  a  tour 
on  the  Continent  would  restore  my  health  and 
benefit  my  eyes  ;  but  as  England  is  at  war  with 
France,  and   as  I  still  hold  the  King's  commission 
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I  could  not  well  travel  in  my  own  name,  so 
borrowed  that  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  for  the  moment  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Mr. 
Archibald  M'Nab,  of  New  York,  at  your  service.' 

'  I  understand  perfectly,  and  shall  act  accordingly. 
I  hope  your  tour  has  had  the  desired  effect,  Captain 
M'Nab.' 

'  So  much  so  that  my  health  is  fully  restored.  I 
never  felt  better ;  and  my  eyes  are  better.  Are 
you  also  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  your  health, 
Mrs.  Brunton  t ' 

'  My  name  is  not  Brunton.  Like  you  I  have 
taken  another,  and — I  am  travelling  with  my 
husband.' 

'  You  are  married  then  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  You  did  not  call  as  you  promised  (reproach- 
fully). 

*I  had  not  time.     I  was  ordered  away  to  Egypt.' 

'  You  might  have  written.  However,  it  was  not 
to  be.     My  husband  is  the  Count  Serpa-Mira.' 

*  Any  connection  of  our  old  friend,  Major  Serpa  } ' 

'The  same.  I  know  you  did  not  like  him;  but 
I  trust  that  for  my  sake  if  not  for  his,  you  will 
forget  the  old  animosity.  And  you  misjudged  him, 
and  Colonel  Steele  maligned  him.  My  husband  has 
his  weaknesses — who  has  not .'' — he  fancies  that  his 
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forte  is  soldiering,  and  is  rather  too  fond  of  blowing 
his  own  trumpet.  I  admit  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  faults  are  offset  by  some  great  qualities.  He 
excels  as  an  administrator,  and  has  won  distinction 
as  a  diplomatist.  He  is  also  a  brilliant  linguist; 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable 
Company  has  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  You  have  given  me  your  confidence, 
Cap Mr.  M'Nab ' 

('And  put  myself  in  your  power,'  thought  I,  'but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.') 

'  You  have  given  me  your  confidence,  which  I  shall 
respect,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  respect  mine.' 

'  'Pon  my  honour,  countess.' 

'My  husband  is  here  on  a  secret  diplomatic  mission 
of  great  importance.  So  there  must  be  no  reference 
in  any  other  hearing  than  his,  or  mine,  to  his  life 
in  India  or  our  adventures  on  the  Strathclyde.  The 
title,  I  may  tell  you,  is  genuine.  It  has  been  in 
the  family  for  ages.  My  husband  is  as  truly  Count 
Serpa-Mira  as  you  are  not  Mr.  Archibald  M'Nab. 
Would  you  like  to  accompany  me  to  our  hotel,  the 
Faucon,  and  renew  your  acquaintance  with  him  } ' 

As  this,  though  put  as  a  query,  was  nothing 
less  than  an  invitation  I  said  that  I  should  be 
delighted,  albeit  with  a  decided  mental  reservation. 
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I  had  really  no  wish  to  meet  the  soi-disant  count, 
and  I  feared  that  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance, 
in  existing  circumstances,  might  not  only  interfere 
with  my  plans  but  get  me  into  trouble. 

Switzerland  had  been  conquered  by  France  ;  the 
streets  of  Lausanne  swarmed  with  French  troops ; 
and  if  it  were  discovered  that  Serpa,  while  posing 
as  a  Portuguese  noble,  was  acting  as  an  emissary  of 
Pitt,  they  would  make  very  short  work  of  him  ;  and 
anybody,  above  all  any  foreigner,  who  passed  as 
his  friend,  would  be  likely  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  police,  possibly  of  a  hangman. 

The  countess,  as  I  must  now  call  her,  was  treated 
with  immense  deference  at  the  Faucon,  and  we  were 
shown  by  an  obsequious  servant  into  a  handsome 
saloon  on  the  first  floor. 

'  Is  his  Excellency  gone  out  ? '  asked  the  lady, 
in  passable  French,  though  with  an  accent  presum- 
ably Portuguese. 

'  No,  Madame  la  Comtesse,  he  is  in  his  own 
room.' 

'  Will  you  please  tell  him — no,  I  will  see  him 
myself  Kindly  take  a  seat  for  a  few  minutes, 
Cap Mr.  M'Nab.' 

Whereupon  my  lady  went  out  at  one  door,  and  the 
obsequious  servant  at  another. 
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'  What  next  ? '  I  asked  myself,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  playing  a  part  in  a  comedy,  a  comedy,  how- 
ever, that  might  end  in  a  drum-head  court-martial 
and  a  firing  party. 

Presently  Madame  la  Comtesse  returned. 

'  My  husband  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Would 
you  kindly  step  this  way  .^ '  said  she,  going  towards 
one  of  the  doors. 

Bowing  affirmatively,  I  followed  my  fair  leader 
into  an  adjoining  room,  which,  albeit  smaller  than 
the  saloon,  was  equally  well  furnished  and  resplendent 
with  mirrors. 

Serpa,  who  was  sitting  at  a  table  littered  with 
papers,  rose  as  we  entered  and  grasped  my  hand 
as  cordially  as  though  we  had  always  been  the  best 
of  friends. 

'  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,'  he  said, 
smiling,  '  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Pray  take 
a  seat;  and  let  us  have  a  talk.  But  if  we  are  to 
talk  in  English— and  I  think  we  had  better — let 
me  entreat  you  to  speak  low  (glancing  at  the  doors). 
We  are  both  playing  a  part,  and  walls  have  ears 
sometimes.  The  least  slip  would  be  fatal — for  me, 
possibly  for  you.  But  I  may  rely  on  your 
discretion  .^ ' 

'  Absolutely.' 
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'  I  felt  sure.  You  are  not  only  an  officer  of 
approved  valour  and  a  gentleman,  but  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  shall  trust  you  without  reserve,  which 
means  that  I  place  my  life  in  your  hands.' 

I,  on  my  part,  felt  sure  that  Serpa  would  not 
place  his  life  in  my  hands  for  nothing.  He  had 
an  object  to  gain,  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  he  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense  as 
to  its  character. 

After  a  short  pause  he  explained  with  seeming 
frankness  the  nature  of  his  secret  mission.'  His 
principal  business  was  to  travel  about  the  Continent, 
chiefly  in  France,  and,  by  means  which  he  did  not 
specify,  gather  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
French  government  and  the  probable  movements 
of  French  armies,  and  communicate  the  information 
so  obtained  to  England  and  her  allies. 

As  the  count  observed,  and  I  could  well  believe, 
his  duties  were  both  delicate  and  dangerous,  and 
needed  to  be.  carried  out  with  a  good  deal  of 
circumspection.  I  could  also  easily  credit  his 
assurance  that  he  found  it  easier  to  obtain  infor- 
mation than  convey  it  to  his  government  and 
those  whom  it  might  concern.  The  post  was,  of 
course,  not  available  for  this  purpose,  and  trustworthy 
messengers  were  hard  to  find. 
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All  this  in  hurried  accents  and  a  confidential 
undertone. 

At  length,  after  another  pause,  he  came  to  the 
point : — 

'  Momentous  events  are  impending,  Captain 
Roy ' 

'  M'Nab,  if  you  please,  count.' 

'  Mr.  M'Nab  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  Momentous 
events  are  impending,  and  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  render  me  and  our  government,  and,  I 
may  say,  the  cause  of  European  liberty,  an  immense 
service.' 

'  Well  ? '  I  said  coldly,  for  if  the  service  in 
question  were  carrying  despatches  to  England 
I  should  have  to  refuse  it  point  blank,  coute 
que  coute. 

'  Bonaparte  is  going  to  invade  Italy  by  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  picked  and 
veteran  troops,  many  of  whom  are  already  in  this 
country.  In  a  few  days  he  will  be  here  himself 
As  he  means  to  take  the  Austrians  by  surprise  the 
greatest  secrecy  is  being  observed  and  enforced. 
But  I  know  everything — the  strength  and  com- 
position of  the  invading  force,  the  marching  route 
of  each  division,  and  the  very  day  on  which  they 
expect    to    reach    the    plains    of    Lombardy.     The 
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Austrians  must  be  warned,  and  I  want  you  to  warn 
them.' 

'  How  ? ' 

'  That  is  the  difficulty.  The  entrances  to  all  the 
great  passes  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  strictly  guarded  and 
rigorously  barred  against  civilian  travellers  of  what- 
ever nationality.  You  would  have  to  cross  by  one 
of  the  higher  and  less  known  passes,  which  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  considered  impassable,  and 
seldom  traversed  even  in  summer,  save  by  goatherds 
and  chamois  hunters.' 

'■  Why  don't  you  go  yourself  t '  I  asked,  bluntly. 

'You  forget,  my  dear  Mr.  M'Nab,  that  my 
constitution  is  debilitated  by  long  residence  in  a 
tropical  climate.  I  am  painfully  conscious  of 
possessing  a  liver.  I  could  not  climb  a  mountain 
to  save  my  life ;  else  I  would  go  myself  For  a 
young  man  like  you  it  will  be  a  pleasant  excursion. 
You  could  either  remain  in  Italy  or  return  hither; 
and  the  danger  is  infinitessimal.' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  about  the  danger ;  but 
my  time  is  not  unlimited.  How  long  do  you 
suppose ? ' 

'  That  depends  on  yourself  If  you  return  straight- 
way after  accomplishing  your  mission  you  may  be 
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back  in  ten  days.  But  think  about  it,  I  should  be 
sorry  for  you  to  decide  hastily.' 

The  count  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  took  up  a 
newspaper  and  affected  to  read  it  with  great  interest 
— all  the  time,  however,  keeping  the  corner  of  his 
eye  on  me. 

What  should  I  do  } 

If  I  refused  he  might,  and  probably  would, 
denounce  me  to  the  police  ;  travelling  under  a  false 
name  with  a  false  passport  was  then  a  serious 
offence,  and  as  I  was  an  officer  in  the  British  navy 
my  American  nationality  would  avail  me  nothing. 
True,  I  could  return  the  compliment,  but  Serpa 
well  knew  that  having  given  my  word  to  keep  his 
secret  I  should  not  betray  him.  Even  though  I  had 
not  given  my  word  I  should  be  loth  to  repay  treason 
with  treachery.  Moreover,  there  was  a  promise 
of  excitement  and  peril  in  the  proposed  adventure 
that  took  my  fancy.  I  liked  the  idea  of  an  excur- 
sion among  the  high  Alps  and  a  descent  into 
Italy ;  and  I  regarded  with  delight  the  prospect 
of  paying  off  a  part  of  the  score  I  owed  that 
villain  Bonaparte. 

When  I  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  which  was 
in  about  two  minutes,  I  told  Serpa  that  I  had 
decided  to  undertake  the  business. 
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'  Good ! '  said  he,  '  when  will  you  be  ready  to 
start  ? ' 

'  As  soon  as  I  get  my  sailing  orders.' 

'  You  shall  have  them  at  once ;  but  not  in  writing. 
That  might  be  dangerous.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   RASH    UNDERTAKING 

Serpa  produced  a  large  scale  map  of  the  country, 
and  pointed  out  the  course  I  should  have  to  follow. 
First  of  all,  to  Villeneuve  by  water;  thence  by 
diligence,  or  other  conveyance,  up  the  Rhone  valley 
to  Vispach,  a  day's  journey  on  wheels  to  the  east 
of  Villeneuve.  Another  day's  journey — on  mule- 
back  or  shanks's  pony — would  take  me  to  Zermatt, 
a  mountain  hamlet  some  ten  hours'  walking  from 
the  Val  Tournanche,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Matterjoch  (or  Theodule)  Pass,  which  I  should 
have  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  Chatillon  and  the 
valley  of  Aosta,  at  that  time  held  by  the  Austrians. 
There  was  a  nearer  road  to  Aosta,  but  it  was  more 
difficult,  and  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
further  than  Chatillon — unless  I  liked. 

Thus    my    first    night,   after    leaving   Villeneuve, 
would  be  spent  at  Vispach,  the  second  at  Zermatt, 

and   the   third    at   Breil,  on   the   other   side    of  the 
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Matterjoch,  where  I  should  easily  find  accommoda- 
tion at  some  country  inn  or  farm-house. 

On  the  fourth  day,  therefore, — fortune  favouring 
me — I  might  be  at  Chatillon.  But  it  was  still 
early  in  the  season  to  cross  the  higher  passes, 
and  if  the  weather  should  be  bad  I  might  be 
detained  a  day  or  two  at  Zermatt ;  and  I  must 
on  no  account  attempt  the  passage  without 
guides. 

'  I  think  I  understand,'  said  I,  '  but  what  am  I 
to  do  when  I  get  to  Chatillon  } ' 

'  See  the  officer  in  command  of  the  post ;  tell 
him  you  have  important  information  to  give,  and 
ask  to  be  taken  to  headquarters,  unless  the  general 
in  command  of  the  district  should  happen  to  be 
on  the  spot.  And  now  for  the  information.  Please 
listen  attentively,  for  you  will  have  to  carry  it  all 
in  your  head.' 

'  Good  ! '  I  observed,  when  the  count  had  coached 
me  up.  *  I  can  remember  all  you  have  told  me, 
with  the  help  of  a  few  mems.  in  my  note  book, 
put  in  such  a  way  that  only  myself  can  read  them. 
But  suppose  the  Austrians,  seeing  I  have  no  creden- 
tials, won't  believe  me.' 

'  Credentials,  in  certain  circumstances,  might  prove 
your  death  warrant ;  you  can  have  none  better  than 
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a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  I  have  given  you. 
If  the  Austrians  don't  believe  you,  that  is  their 
lookout.  We  shall  have  done  our  duty,  and  I 
shall  take  care  to  mention  my  obligation  to  you 
in  the  first  despatch  which  I  have  the  opportunity 
of  forwarding  to  Mr.  Pitt.     When  shall  you  start } ' 

*  From  Lausanne  this  evening ;  from  Villeneuve 
to-morrow  morning.' 

'  A  thousand  thanks  !  You  are  promptitude  itself, 
and  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  you 
must  not  go  without  the  sinews  of  war.  You  may 
have  to  travel  post  from  Lausanne  to  Vispach ; 
and  secure  competent  guides  at  whatever  cost.  You 
need  not  hesitate  to  take  it  (offering  me  a  handful 
of  gold  pieces).  The  British  government  is  pay- 
master.' 

*  I  never  hesitate  to  take  money  when  a  govern- 
ment is  paymaster,'  quoth  I,  putting  the  coins  in  my 
pocket.  '  You  may  expect  me  when  you  see  me. 
I  know  when  I  shall  start ;  but  heaven  only  knows 
when  I  shall  return.' 

'  You   will   find    us   here ;    and    I    shall    hope   to 

see  you  in  ten  days,  for   there   is   no   reason  why 

you  should  not  return  by  Mont  St.  Bernard,  which 

is   a   much   shorter   and   easier   route   than   by   the 

Matterjoch.' 

II.  H 
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'  We  shall  see.     Man  proposes  and  God  disposes.' 

And  then  I  took  my  leave  of  the  count  and 
countess,  both  of  whom  wished  me  '  bon  voyage! 

'  So  very  kind  and  brave  of  you,'  murmured  the 
lady  as  we  shook  hands.  '  You  are  my  ideal 
hero.  When  you  return  we  must  see  more  of  each 
other.' 

'  I  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a  smile ; 
but  I  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  Lausanne, 
and  no  particular  desire  to  see  more  either  of  her 
husband  or  herself.  I  doubted  Serpa's  sincerity, 
and  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  made  much  of  me  only 
because  he  could  make  use  of  me ;  and  I  knew  the 
countess  for  an  outrageous  flirt. 

After  buying  a  pair  of  strong  mountain  boots, 
a  knapsack,  a  map,  and  several  other  odds  and 
ends  of  which  I  had  need,  I  betook  myself  to  my 
inn  and  told  Jenkins  that  I  was  going  on  a  journey  ' 
from  which  I  hoped  to  return  in  something  under 
a  fortnight.  He  would  fain  have  gone  with  me, 
and  I  should  have  been  glad  of  his  company,  but 
I  assured  him  that  he  could  serve  me  far  better 
by  staying  where  he  was  and  following  my  instruc- 
tions, which  were  simple  and  precise. 

Ten  days  after  my  departure  he  was  to  pay  our 
shot  at  the  White  Cross,  slip  away  quietly  to  Geneva, 
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take  up  his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Ecu,  and  wait 
there  till  I  joined  him.  If  I  did  not  join  him,  or 
he  did  not  hear  from  me  within  a  month  he  was 
to  return,  as  best  he  could,  to  London,  and  hand 
to  Miss  de  Gex  a  letter  which  I  should  give 
him. 

It  was  not  until  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter 
that  I  realised  the  rashness  of  my  conduct  and  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  undertaking  to  which 
I  had  committed  myself.  I  saw  that  I  had  let  my 
love  of  adventure  and  my  hatred  of  Bonaparte  get 
the  better  of  my  judgment.  I  was  going  to  risk 
my  life, —  not  at  the  call  of  duty — it  was  no  business 
of  mine  to  warn  the  Austrians  of  the  designs  of 
the  French — but  to  oblige  a  man  whom  I  disliked, 
and  a  woman  for  whom  I  did  not  care.  True, 
Serpa  could  do  me  an  ill  turn,  but  I  might 
easily  have  temporised,  taken  time  to  consider, 
and  given  him  the  slip.  Instead  of  that  I  had 
given  my  word  to  do  what  he  asked,  and  my 
word  must  be  made  good  though  it  should  cost  me 
my  life. 

I  found  it  so  hard  to  justify  myself  to  Antoinette, 
that  after  filling  several  sheets  of  paper  I  tore  them 
up  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire.  I  could 
not   tell   her,  I  would    not  acknowledge   to   myself, 
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that  I  might  never  see  her  and  my  father  and 
mother  again.  Moreover,  I  had  a  presentiment 
that  I  should  succeed — and  I  beheved  in  presenti- 
ments. Nevertheless,  I  could  not  altogether  ignore 
the  possibility  of  a  failure,  and  I  thought  it 
well  to  give  Jenkins  my  full  confidence.  I 
told  him  whither  I  was  bound  and  with  what 
object,  and  bade  him,  in  the  event  of  my  not 
returning  inside  of  five  or  six  weeks,  make  his 
way  to  London  and  inform  my  people  what  had 
happened. 

*  Not  that  I  anticipate  getting  into  any  scrapes,' 
I  added.  '  It  is  merely  an  affair  of  crossing  a  moun- 
tain, delivering  a  message  and  coming  back,  and 
if  I  don't  join  you  at  Geneva  a  fortnight  hence,  I 
shall  be  very  much  surprised.' 

Jenkins  smiled. 

*And  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  you 
do  keep  out  of  scrapes,  sir/  said  he.  *  It  is  not 
your  way ;  but  I  can  trust  you  for  getting  out 
of  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  turn 
up  at  Geneva  all  right,  sooner  or  later.  They 
used  to  say  at  Acre  that  you  had  as  many  lives 
as  a  cat' 

'  In  that  case  I  am  safe,  for  I  have  still  a  balance 
of  two  or  three  to  the  good.' 
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And  then  I  gave  all  my  money,  except  the 
gold  pieces  I  had  received  from  Serpa,  to  my 
companion — for  he  was  quite  as  much  that  as 
a  servant — and  set  out  on  what  proved  to  be  an 
eventful  journey. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AN    EVENTFUL  JOURNEY 

ViLLENEUVE  was  all  alive  with  troops  and  com- 
missariat people,  and  I  had  much  more  difficulty 
in  finding  quarters  for  the  night  than  a  vehicle  for 
the  morrow.  Carriages  of  every  sort  were  continually 
running  between  Villeneuve  and  Martigny,  whither 
several  regiments  had  already  arrived.  When  I 
exhibited  my  passport  and  declared  my  nationality, 
the  postmaster  promptly  placed  a  chaise  at  my 
disposal,  and  was  otherwise  extremely  obliging, 
albeit  slightly  patronising.  Like  nearly  every  other 
Frenchman  whom  I  met  at  that  time,  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  United  States  owed  their  inde- 
pendence to  France,  and  though  the  sentiment  might 
not  find  general  acceptance  among  my  countrymen, 
I  don't  think  he  was  far  wrong. 

The  chaise  went  no  further  than  Martigny,  and 
though  I  might  have  hired  another — at  a  price — 
I    walked    on    to    Sion,   where    I    stayed    overnight, 

thereby    adding    a    day    to    my  journey.      But    I 
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deemed  it  the  wiser  course.  I  wanted,  above  all 
things,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  the  curious, 
and  the  attentions  of  the  police;  and  I  found  that 
travellers  by  post,  besides  being  continually  required 
to  show  their  passports,  were  plied  with  questions, 
which  could  not  always  be  answered  without 
fibbing ;  whereas  a  wayfarer  might  travel  unnoticed 
and  unquestioned.  Walking  also  possessed  the 
additional  advantage  of  getting  me  into  condition 
for  the  climb  over  the  Matterjoch.  So  I  tramped 
steadily  onward  and  upward,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  after  leaving  Villeneuve  I  reached 
Zermatt,  a  hamlet  of  wooden  houses  in  a  wilderness 
of  snow,  and  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps. 

There  my  troubles  began. 

Travellers  were  rare  in  those  parts,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger  with  American  papers 
and  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  German  occasioned 
unbounded  surprise.  Fortunately,  the  landlord  of 
the  dirty  little  ale-house  where  I  found  quarters 
knew  a  little  French,  which  greatly  facilitated  our 
intercourse  ;  and  he  was  soon  all  smiles  and  ques- 
tions. But  when  he  heard  that  my  destination  was 
the  Val  Tournanche,  and  that  I  meant  to  cross  the 
Matterjoch  on  the  following  day,  his  countenance 
underwent  a   portentous    change,   and    after  talking 
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about  storms,  avalanches,  glaciers,  and  I  know  not 
what,  protested,  in  the  names  of  countless  devils 
and  a  few  saints,  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 
Later  in  the  year  it  would  be  a  pleasant  journey; 
but  at  the  end  of  April,  just  when  the  snows  were 
beginning  to  melt,  not  even  veteran  mountaineers 
would  dare  to  lead  me  over  a  pass  eleven  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level. 

To  which  I  replied,  that  had  I  known  before  I 
started  of  all  the  dangers  he  had  mentioned  I 
might  have  deferred  my  excursion  to  a  more 
propitious  time,  but  that  I  came  from  a  country 
where  men  never  turned  back,  that  having  made 
a  beginning  I  meant  to  go  on  to  the  end;  also, 
that  I  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  find  me 
a  couple  of  trustworthy  guides,  and  theirs  to  accom- 
pany me,  at  the  same  time  showing  him  a  few  of 
Serpa's  gold  pieces. 

The  gold  acted  like  a  charm.  The  Wirth's 
leathery  old  face  crumpled  up  into  an  ecstatic 
smile,  and  his  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of  crossing 
the  Matterjoch  veered  round  like  a  weather  vane 
when  the  wind  changes.  It  would  be  difficult,  no 
doubt,  but  it  could  be  done ;  while,  as  for  guides, 
there  were  no  better  than  his  son  Karl  and  his 
nephew  Fritz.     They  were  the  most  intrepid  chamois 
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hunters  in  the  commune,  and  in  fine  weather  he 
would  back  either  of  them  to  find  his  way  to  the 
Val  Tournanche  blindfold. 

So  Karl  and  Fritz  were  sent  for — as  likely  young 
fellows  as  you  would  wish  to  see — broad  shouldered, 
long  limbed,  and  brown  faced. 

After  they  had  exchanged  views  with  the  old  man, 
in  a  barbarous  jargon  of  which  I  could  not  make  out 
a  word,  I  was  informed  that  they  would  take  me  over 
the  pass  for  twenty  francs  apiece,  and  be  ready  to 
start — weather  permitting — next  morning. 

For  answer  I  laid  the  money  on  the  table;  and 
promised  them  as  much  more  when  we  reached 
Breil. 

The  landlord  asked  whether  he  should  put  up 
food  and  wine  for  the  journey,  to  which  I  said, 
yes ;  told  him  to  charge  me  twenty  francs  for  his 
trouble,  paid  the  shot  there  and  then,  and  turned 
in  right  away ;  for  as  I  had  walked  far  and  felt 
tired,  and  knew  that  crossing  the  Matterjoch  would 
be  no  child's  play,  I  wanted  to  put  in  all  the  sleep 
I  could. 

But  as  I  had  remarked  to  Serpa,  man  proposes 
and  God  disposes.  Early  in  the  morning,  or,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  was 
wakened    by   a    familiar   sound — the    howling   of  a 
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storm — and  shortly  afterwards  the  landlord  knocked 
at  my  door  and  said  that  as  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  cross  the  Matterjoch  that  day,  probably 
for  two  or  three  days,  I  had  better  stop  in  bed.  I 
took  his  advice  and  remained  where  I  was  until  day- 
light, when  I  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
It  was  snowing  thick  and  fast ;  and  every  now  and 
then  there  came  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  which  made 
the  house  shake,  and  almost  tore  the  thatch  from  the 
rafters.  After  the  snow  came  rain,  then  a  dense  fog, 
which  lasted  forty-eight  hours.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  I  was  weather-stayed  for  three  days,  which  I 
spent  for  the  most  part  in  playing  dominoes  with  the 
landlord,  learning  German,  and  answering  questions 
about  America  and  England. 

The  fourth  day  began  with  a  north  wind  and  a 
sharp  frost,  and  Karl  and  Fritz,  though  they  would 
have  preferred  to  wait  a  little  longer,  thought  we 
might  venture  out  on  the  following  morning,  starting 
betimes,  in  order  to  get  as  far  on  our  way  as  might 
be  before  the  sun  rose  and  the  snow  softened. 

We  started  at  three  o'clock,  and  until  sunrise  were 
lighted  on  our  way  by  the  moon.  And  we  needed 
light,  the  track  being  encumbered  with  snow  drifts, 
through  some  of  which  we  had  to  cut  a  passage  with 
our   ice   axes.     It   took   us  five  hours   to   reach   the 
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Lower  Matterjoch  glacier,  in  summer  an  easy  walk 
of  three  hours.  Here,  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  we  ate 
our  breakfast,  and  the  guides  discussed  the  weather. 
The  signs  w^ere  not  encouraging ;  the  wind  had 
dropped,  and  the  air  thickened  ;  clouds  were  gather- 
ing over  the  Matterhorn,  and  an  evil-looking  mist 
was  creeping  down  the  Rothhorn. 

*  Fritz  and  I  think  we  had  better  go  back  and 
try  again  to-morrow,'  said  Karl,  who  spoke  a  little 
French.  '  It  may  be  as  much  as  our  lives  are  worth 
to  go  on.' 

'  How   far  is   it  to  the   summit    of  the   pass  } '    I 

asked. 

'  Two  hours,  with  fair  weather,  but  now ' 

'  And  the  descent  to  Breil  is  plain  sailing  } ' 
'Barring  storms,  fogs,  and  avalanches, which  at  this 

season ' 

*  Anyhow,  the  worst  will  be  over  in  two  or  three 
hours.  We  can  do  it  before  the  weather  breaks — 
and  I  will  make  it  worth  your  while.  You  shall  have 
treble  pay — sixty  francs  apiece.' 

'You  are  very  good,  Meinherr ;  but  life  is  more 
than  money.  However,  let  us  wait  and  watch 
awhile ;    I    have    known    good    days   follow   worse 


So  we  crouched  down  again  under  the  lee  of  the 
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overhanging  rock,  and  smoked,  silently  observant, 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Meantime  the  outlook  gradu- 
ally improved.  The  black  cloud  over  the  Matter- 
horn  melted  away,  the  fog  lifted  a  little  ;  the  sun, 
albeit  white  and  sickly-looking,  became  visible,  and 
the  air  warmer. 

*  Let  us  make  a  start,'  said  Fritz  at  length, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  rising  to 
his  feet.  '  The  weather  is  still  far  from  being 
settled;  but  it  may  hold  out  until  we  get  over 
the  pass.' 

After  roping  ourselves  together  we  moved  off  in 
Indian  file,  Fritz  going  first,  myself  second,  and 
Karl,  who  carried  my  knapsack,  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

The  softness  of  the  snow  on  the  glacier  made  our 
progress  slow  and  laborious.  At  every  step  we  sank 
in,  ankle  deep,  in  some  places  knee  deep,  and  had  to 
make  frequent  halts,  while  Fritz  carefully  felt  his 
way  and  sounded  the  snowdrifts  with  his  iron-tipped 
staff. 

'  Keep  a  sharp  lookout,'  he  said,  turning  to  me, 
'  and  if  you  see  me  disappear  plant  your  heels  firmly 
and  keep  the  rope  taut.  There  are  crevasses  here- 
abouts.' 

A  few  minutes    later   he   did    disappear,  and    but 
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for  his  warning  I  should  probably  have  followed  him. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  feet,  and  I  doubt 
whether  Karl,  even  though  he  had  escaped  being 
dragged  after  us,  and  the  rope  had  held,  would  have 
been  able  to  haul  us  up. 

We  got  Fritz  out  without  much  difficulty  and,  save 
for  a  {^\M  bruises,  none  the  worse.  But  as  the 
crevasse  was  both  deep  and  wide,  and  we  had  to 
tack  and  make  a  double,  which  took  us  a  long  way 
out  of  our  course,  we  lost  a  good  deal  of  time. 

And  then  the  weather  worsened  again.  Heavy 
clouds  blotted  out  the  higher  peaks;  a  thick  mist 
rolled  down  the  glacier  like  a  flood,  and  soon  the 
gloom  was  further  deepened  by  a  fine  soft  snow. 
Yet  as  we  were  too  far  committed  to  go  back  there 
was  naught  for  it  but  to  push  on  at  all  hazards,  and 
the  silhouette  of  the  Matterhorn  being  just  discernible 
to  the  right  we  knew  our  bearings  and  could  not  well 
miss  our  way. 

So  we  toiled  on  painfully,  seldom  speaking — we 
had  no  breath  to  spare  for  words — white  with  snow, 
and  wet  to  the  skin.  It  was  about  the  most 
unpleasant  experience  I  ever  underwent.  Heartily 
did  I  wish  Serpa  and  Bonaparte  at  the  devil,  and 
regret  that  I  had  been  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  quit 
the  safe  shelter  of  Zermatt's  dirty  little  inn. 
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'  How  far  yet  ? '  I  asked  Fritz,  when  we  stopped 
to  draw  breath. 

'  At  this  rate,  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  summit, 
and  if  we  escape  avalanches ' 

'  Gott  ini  Hinimell     Hearken  ! '  exclaimed  Karl. 

A  sound  like  the  boom  of  breakers  on  a  lee-shore, 
followed  instantly  by  a  thundering  roar  and  a  whirl- 
wind of  snow,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  flying 
through  the  air  in  the  tail  of  an  avalanche,  which 
carried  us,  breathless  and  exhausted,  against  a  heap 
of  stones,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  edge  of  a  great 
precipice. 

'  A  narrow  escape ! '  said  Fritz,  as  we  picked 
ourselves  up.  '  That  was  a  Staublawine — a  snow 
dust  avalanche — and  if  we  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
it,  instead  of  in  the  tail,  we  should  either  have 
been  smothered,  pounded  to  a  jelly,  hurled  over  the 
precipice,  or  all  three.' 

After  taking  a  nip  of  brandy  and  eating  a  crust 
of  bread,  we  addressed  ourselves  to  our  task  once 
more.  It  took  us  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  to 
regain  the  point  where  the  avalanche  struck  us,  by 
which  time  the  fog  had  grown  so  dense  that,  but 
for  my  pocket  compass,  I  think  we  must  have  lost 
our  way  and  perished  miserably,  a  fate  that,  even 
as  it  was,  we  barely  escaped.      Even  the  guides,  used 
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as  they  were  to  mountain  excursions,  began  to 
despair.  As  for  myself,  I  kept  on  only  by  sheer  force 
of  will.  But  will  has  its  limits,  and  I  was  so  utterly 
spent  that,  once  when  I  fell  I  could  not  rise  without 
help. 

At  length  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
more  dead  than  alive ;  and,  sitting  down  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  snow,  finished  our  last  bottle  of  wine. 

The  descent  of  the  glacier  was  swift  and  easy. 
We  did  it  for  the  most  part  sitting,  a  la  glissade, 
using  our  staves  to  check  our  course  when  it  became 
too  rapid.  At  the  foot  of  the  glacier  we  had  to  take 
to  our  feet  again.  Then  the  snow  turned  to  fine 
rain,  and  we  reached  Breil,  shortly  before  nightfall, 
limp,  hungry,  and  wet,  and  so  tired  withal  that  for 
the  last  hour  we  were  hardly  able  to  drag  one  leg 
after  the  other. 

We  found  quarters  at  a  chalet,  and  after  a  hasty, 
though  hearty,  meal,  went  to  bed  and  slept  without 
waking  until  sunrise  next  morning. 

We  breakfasted  as  heartily  as  we  had  supped,  and 
when  the  guides  had  received  their  well-earned  pay 
(a  hundred  francs  apiece),  with  which  they  appeared 
more  than  content,  we  shook  hands,  and  I  set  out  on 
my  fifteen  mile  walk  to  Chatillon.  But  after  my 
experience   of  the  day  before,  the  walk  seemed  as 
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nothing ;  and  the  sun  was  so  bright,  the  sky  so 
blue,  the  road  so  good  and  the  country  so  beautiful 
that  my  spirits  rose  to  the  occasion.  The  contrast 
enhanced  my  enjoyment.  It  was  like  heaven  after 
hades,  a  rich  banquet  after  a  long  fast,  or  sailing 
sou'-west-by-south  after  a  week  of  storms  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay. 

Strangely  enough,  as  I  thought,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Val  Tournanche  speak  French,  which  suited 
my  purpose  admirably,  for  though  I  could,  on 
occasion,  pass  myself  off  as  a  Frenchman  I  had 
little  German  and  less  Italian. 

As  I  drew  near  to  Chatillon  I  fell  in  with  a 
rustic,  from  whom  I  learnt  that  the  place  was 
garrisoned  by  an  Austrian  demi-brigade,  whose 
headquarters  were  at  the  Golden  Lion,  whither  I 
"went  straight,  and  accosting  a  sergeant,  who  was 
hanging  about  the  door,  said  I  wanted  to  see  his 
commanding  officer. 

*  What's  your  business  } '  he  demanded,  eyeing  me 
askance,  and  little  wonder,  for  with  my  travel-stained 
clothes  and  my  pack  I  must  have  looked  more  like 
a  tramp  than  a  gentleman, 

'  My  business  is  with  your  colonel ;  and  as  it  is 
important  business  you  had  better  announce  me  at 
once — or  take  the  consequences/  said  I,  peremptorily. 
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Whereupon  the  sergeant  ch'mbed  down  and  took 
me  to  a  colonel,  who  was  smoking  a  huge  porcelain 
pipe  with  a  stem  as  long  as  his  arm,  and  whose 
rotund  body,  sharp-pointed  aquiline  nose,  and  great 
red  mustachios  made  him  look  like  a  brobdignagian 
turkey-cock. 

'  Your  name  ? '  he  asked  me  in  French. 

'  M'Nab  '  (handing  him  my  passport). 

*  And  what  is  your  business,  Monsieur  M'Nab  ?' 

'  I  am  in  possession  of  important  information 
touching  the  movements  of  the  French  armies  and 
General  Bonaparte's  plans.' 

*  And  what  is  it,  this  information  t ' 

'  I  can  impart  it  only  to  the  general  in  command  of 
the  district,  and  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  where  he 
is  to  be  found ' 

'  I  am  the  officer  in  command  here,  and  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  this  informa- 
tion, if  you  please.  Monsieur  M'Nab,'  roared  the 
colonel,  blowing  out  his  cheeks  and  purpling  with 
rage. 

'  That  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  do,  M.  le 
Colonel.     If  it  please  the  general ' 

'  You  refuse  to  tell  me  !     Then  I   shall  put  you 

under  arrest  and  see  whether  a  touch  of  the  stick 

won't  loosen  your  tongue.' 

II.  I 
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'  If  you  don't  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head, 
you  confounded  old  turkey-cock,  I  shall  tell  nothing, 
either  to  you  or  anybody  else,  and  the  Austrian  army 
may  go  to  the  devil,'  I  returned  hotly,  using  in  my 
excitement  the  English  tongue. 

Seeing  that  I  was  not  to  be  bullied  the  colonel 
drew  in  his  horns. 

'That  is  English,'  said  he.  'I  know  a  little 
English  myself;  but  what  signifies  con — confound 
old  turkumcock  ? ' 

*That,'  I  returned  quietly,  for  I  saw  that  I  had 
gone  too  far,  '  That  is  a  nautical  phrase  signifying — 
my  respected  friend.' 

'  Tres  bien !  Ganz  gut!  Nautical  phrase!  You 
have  served  in  the  navy,  then  ? ' 

'  I  have.' 

*  What  is  your  grade,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

'  Capitaine  de  vaisseau! 

'  Ah,  Capitaine  de  vaisseau !  Why  said  you  not 
so  at  first }  Pray  take  a  seat.  Where  do  you  come 
from  t     Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  1 ' 

'  With  pleasure.  I  come  from  Lausanne.  Yester- 
day I  walked  over  the  Matterjoch  in  a  snowstorm. 
This  morning  I  have  walked  from  Breil.  I  have 
made  this  journey  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life, 
at  the  request  of  an  agent  of  the  British  government. 
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in  order  to  communicate  to  the  Austrian  general-in- 
chief  the  French  plan  of  campaign.  In  refusing  to 
give  this  information  to  you,  sir,  I  am  simply- 
following  my  instructions.' 

'  That  certainly  makes  a  difference.  But  General 
Melas  is  a  long  way  off,  either  at  Milan,  Genoa, 
or  Nice — I  know  not  where — and  if  time  is  of 
importance ' 

'  Time  is  of  importance,  and  I  fear  that  before 
I  found  General  Melas  my  information  would  be 
obsolete.' 

*  In  that  case  you  had  better  see  General  Haddick, 
who  is  at  Ivrea,  and  enjoys  General  Melas's  confid- 
ence. My  orderly  shall  drive  you  thither  at  once. 
In  fifteen  minutes  the  carriage  will  be  ready.  But 
you  must  be  hungry  after  your  long  walk.  What  do 
you  say  to  some  cold  venison  and  a  bottle  of 
Chambave  t ' 

'  Yes,  with  all  my  heart/  and  though  the  time  was 
short  I  did  full  justice  to  the  venison,  and  emptied 
the  bottle. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   FORTUNE   OF  WAR 

General  Haddick  gave  me  a  courteous  reception 
and  a  patient  hearing,  yet  he  seemed  less  impressed 
with  my  story  than  I  had  expected,  and  once  or 
twice  smiled  dubiously. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  bring  us  this  news, 
and  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  Count  Serpa  for 
obtaining  it,'  he  said.  '  All  the  same,  I  think  you 
are  wrong.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the  French 
are  assembling  a  large  force  in  the  Valais,  but  its 
destination  is  South  Germany.  An  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  St.  Bernard  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  simply 
impossible.  Infantry  might  cross,  perhaps,  also 
horses,  if  they  were  led.  But  how  about  the  cannon, 
stores,  ammunition,  caissons,  ambulances,  forage  for 
the  animals,  and  food  for  the  men?  An  army  marches 
as  much  on  its  belly  as  on  its  legs.' 

'  The  French  are  accumulating  supplies  of  every 
sort  at  Villeneuve  and  Martigny,  as  I  can  personally 
testify,'  I  answered.     '  The  stores   and   ammunition 
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will  be  transported  in  sledges,  while  as  for  the  guns, 
they  are  to  be  inclosed  in  fir  trees,  split  in  two  and 
hollowed  out,  and  dragged  over  the  snow  by  mules, 
soldiers  and  peasants  lending  a  hand  whenever 
necessary.' 

'  And  the  gun  limbers  and  wagons  ? ' 

'  They  will  be  taken  to  pieces  at  St.  Pierre,  carried 
over  the  pass  on  pack  mules,  and  put  together  again 
at  St.  Remi/ 

'  Your  information  seems  precise  and  sounds 
plausible,'  said  the  general.  Then,  after  a  reflective 
pause.  '  But  no,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  you  have  been 
misinformed.  Bonaparte  is  a  bold  man ;  but  he 
is  not  such  a  maniac  as  to  engage  in  so  desperate 
an  enterprise.  Even  though  he  succeeds  in  crossing 
the  St.  Bernard,  we  can  stop  him  before  he  reaches 
Fort  Bard,  and  the  army  does  not  exist  that  could 
pass  Fort  Bard.  It  commands  the  road,  and  a 
defeat  in  these  defiles  would  be  disaster.  However, 
I  shall  embody  your  information  in  a  despatch, 
send  it  by  special  courier  to  General  Melas,  and  act 
as  he  may  direct.' 

'  As  you  think  best,  General,'  said  I,  thinking  of 
the  proverb  about  the  gods  depriving  of  their  wits 
those  whom  they  mean  to  destroy.  '  The  responsi- 
bility rests  with  you.      I  have  fulfilled  my  mission 
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and  discharged  my  conscience,  and  shall  now  return 
de  suite! 

'  Return !     How  ? ' 

'  Over  the  Alps,  by  the  way  I  came,  or  by  the 
St.  Bernard.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  stay  where  you  are — 
until  I  hear  from  General  Melas.' 

'  Excuse  me,  general ;  but  I  would  rather  go.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  stay,'  he  repeated  signi- 
ficantly. 

'Why?' 

'Whichever  way  you  went,  you  might  encounter 
the  French — if  your  information  be  accurate — and 
were  they  to  suspect  what  sort  of  errand  had  brought 
you  hither  the  result  would  be  unpleasant  for  you — 
and  I  am  solicitous  for  your  safety.' 

As  I  did  not  believe  that  the  general  cared  a  pin 
for  my  safety,  this  was  rather  enigmatic,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  showed  me  the  reading  of 
the  riddle.  He  thought  I  might  be  a  French 
emissary,  either  intent  on  misleading  him  with 
false  intelligence  or  spying  out  the  nakedness  of 
the  land.  By  detaining  me  a  few  days  he  would 
be  able  to  put  the  accuracy  of  my  information  to 
the  test,  and  satisfy  himself  as  to  my  good  faith — or 
the  reverse. 
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It  was  very  annoying,  and  I  wished  more  than  ever 
that  I  had  given  Serpa  the  slip  and  left  the  Austrians 
to  their  fate.  But  Haddick  being  a  master  of  legions 
it  would  be  folly  to  provoke  him,  and,  perchance,  get 
locked  up  for  my  pains. 

'  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  hear  from  General 
Melas  } '  I  asked. 

*  Five  or  six  days,  at  the  least,  possibly  eight' 
'Very  well,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.     I  will  stay 

until  you  have  time  to  receive  his  instructions.' 

'You  are  very  good.  I  will  tell  the  quartermaster 
general  to  give  you  a  billet  in  the  town,  and  you 
shall  mess  at  my  table.' 

*  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot  well 
appear  at  your  table  in  these  weather-beaten  clothes, 
and  I  have  no  other.' 

*  We  can  easily  get  over  that  difficulty.  My  nephew 
and  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Moritz,  died  the  other 
day,  poor  fellow.  You  are  about  the  same  height 
and  make.  I  shall  place  his  wardrobe  and  soldier 
servant,  Hans  Schinken,  at  your  disposal.' 

'  You  are  kindness  itself,  general,  a  thousand 
thanks.' 

I  meant  the  act,  not  the  motive,  which  was  quite 
another  matter.  Though  suspicious,  he  was  not  sure, 
and  if  I  did  turn  out  to  be  a  British  officer  (I  had 
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told  him  frankly  who  I  was)  and  the  emissary  of 
a  British  diplomatic  agent,  detaining  me  by  force 
would  be  a  proceeding  that  might  get  him  into 
trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  determined  not 
to  let  me  go ;  and  by  giving  me  a  billet  and  a  soldier 
servant,  clothincr  me  in  an  Austrian  uniform  and 
acting  as  my  host,  he  rendered  it  out  of  my  power 
to  give  him  the  slip. 

An  hour  or  two  later  I  was  masquerading  in  the 
gorgeous  garments  of  the  defunct  Captain  Moritz, 
a  sword  of  portentous  length  tucked  under  my  arm, 
and  receiving  and  gravely  returning  the  salute  of 
every  officer  and  private  whom  I  met. 

When  I  joined  General  Haddick  at  dinner  he 
introduced  me  to  several  regimental  officers  and  the 
members  of  the  staff,  with  whom  I  was  soon  on 
friendly  terms.  They  were  pleasant  fellows  and 
excellent  company,  treated  me  as  a  comrade,  and 
were  greatly  interested  in  my  account  of  the  siege 
of  Acre,  from  all  of  which  I  inferred  that  General 
Haddick  had  kept  his  suspicions  to  himself  For 
the  rest,  I  had  a  good  time.  If  I  could  have 
forgotten  Antoinette,  Jenkins,  and  the  treasure,  I 
should  have  been  quite  content,  and  even  my 
anxieties  on  these  scores  did  not  make  me  as 
miserable  as  might  be  supposed.     I  was  introduced 
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to  the  families  of  some  of  my  entertainers,  which 
included  several  charming  ladies  from  Vienna ;  and 
during  my  involuntary  sojourn  at  Ivrea  I  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  colloquial  German  than  I 
should  have  acquired  in  twenty  lessons  from  a 
master. 

But  when  ten  days  passed  and  General  Haddick 
made  no  sign,  I  grew  uneasy,  and  asked  him  how 
much  longer  he  thought  I  should  have  to  trespass 
on  his  hospitality,  to  which  he  answered  that  if,  as 
was  probable,  the  courier  had  failed  to  find  the 
general-in-chief  at  Genoa,  and  been  compelled  to 
follow  him  to  Nice,  or  elsewhere,  he  might  not  be 
back  before  the  end  of  the  week.  In  any  case, 
General  Haddick  felt  sure  that  his  messenger  was 
using  due  diligence,  and  hoped  I  would  kindly 
remain  until  he  returned. 

Whereupon  (there  being  nothing  else  for  it),  I 
smiled  assent,  and  said  I  should  wait  my  host's 
pleasure.  When  there  is  no  alternative  save  sub- 
mission, it  is  always  expedient  to  accept  the 
inevitable  with  a  good  grace. 

But  the  next  day  there  came  news  which  rendered 
the  courier's  journey  a  work  of  supererogation,  and 
I  heard  no  more  of  him.  A  division  of  Bonaparte's 
army  had  reached  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice,  and  its 
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advance  guard  was  descending  into  the  valley  of 
Aosta. 

'  I  have  to  apologise  for  detaining,  and  appearing 
to  distrust  you/  observed  General  Haddick,  after  he 
had  told  me  the  news. 

'Appearing!'  said  I. 

'  It  was  only  in  appearance,  I  assure  you.  I  can 
read  faces,  and  yours  is  frank  and  honest.  But  I 
did  certainly  distrust  your  informant,  the  gentleman 
with  the  Portuguese  name.  I  thought  he  might  be 
in  the  pay  of  the  French  government,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  betray 
you  as  to  mislead  us,  and  I  really  detained  you 
as  much  in  your  interest  as  my  own.' 

Though  I  believed  no  more  of  this  than  I  thought 
fit,  I  did  not,  of  course,  commit  the  indiscretion  of 
contradicting  the  gentleman,  and  when  he  pressed 
me  to  prolong  my  stay,  and  remarked  that,  as  the 
French  would  not  allow  me  to  pass  through  their 
lines,  I  could  not  return  by  the  St.  Bernard,  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  begged  leave 
to  decline  his  invitation,  adding  that  I  should 
return  as  I  had  come,  by  way  of  Chatillon,  Breil, 
and  the  Matterjoch. 

'  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,'  he  answered,  smiling. 
'  But,  if  you  are  bent  on  going,  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
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forward  your  views.  Major  von  Drachenfels  marches 
in  the  morning  with  five  hundred  men  to  reinforce 
the  detachment  at  Chatillon.  You  might  accompany 
him.' 

As  the  gentleman  in  question  had  shown  me  much 
kindness,  I  accepted  the  general's  suggestion  with 
pleasure ;  and  presently  saw  von  Drachenfels,  who 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  have  my  company  and 
find  me  a  mount,  '  warranted  free  from  vice,' — 
which  was  very  kind  of  him,  for  at  that  time  I  felt 
a  good  deal  more  at  home  on  the  deck  of  a 
ship  than  the  back  of  a  horse.  At  the  major's 
request,  I  consented  to  wear  my  Austrian  uniform  ^ 
until  I  left  Chatillon,  whither  he  kindly  undertook 
to  send  my  own  clothes  and  kit  on  a  pack  mule. 
Little  did  I  think  that  I  was  destined  never  to 
wear,  or  even  see,  those  garments  again. 

We  marched  at  daybreak  on  a  glorious  May 
morning.  Our  road,  sheltered  by  walnut  and 
chestnut  trees  and  trelised  vines,  skirted  the  swift- 
flowing  Dorea  Baltea,  and  wound  between  hills 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  Behind 
us  rose  the  towers  and  battlements  of  picturesque 
Ivrea,  before  us  towered  the  Alps,  their  glittering 
peaks  coroneted  with  azure  clouds. 

The  men  were  in  high  spirits,  and  stepped  briskly 
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out,  singing  snatches  of  song  and  telling  merry 
tales. 

I  asked  von  Drachenfels  what  he  thought  of  the 
chances  of  the  contest. 

'  The  French  are  marching  to  their  doom/  said 
he.  'They  will  take  Aosta,  I  daresay,  possibly 
Chatillon.  But  Bard  will  stop  them ;  it  bars  the 
pass,  and  its  cannon  sweep  the  road.  Meanwhile, 
Melas  will  send  us  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
additional  troops,  and,  when  Bonaparte  retreats, 
we  shall  follow  him  up  and  capture  the  whole  of 
his  artillery  and  wagon  train,  at  the  very  least ; 
and  the  divisions  which  are  marching  by  the  Mont 
Cenis  and  the  Gothard  will  be  defeated  in  detail 
and  taken  prisoners.' 

'  I  should  not  be  so  sure,  if  I  were  you  ;  Bonaparte 
is  a  fellow  of  great  resolution  and  infinite  resource,' 
said  I. 

'  That  is  true.  All  the  same,  he  cannot  per- 
form impossibilities,  and  he  will  have  to  turn 
back  from  Fort  Bard,  as  he  had  to  turn  back  from 
Acre.' 

At  Fort  Bard  we  halted  for  refreshment  and  an 
hour's  rest,  and  I  had  to  admit  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  the  French  to  go  by  while  the 
Austrians  held   the   fort,  which  was   perched   on  a 
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rocky  height.     Between  it  and  another  height,  still 
more  inaccessible,  ran  the  deep,  narrow  road. 

'  Well,  what  do  think  of  it  now  t '  demanded  von 
Drachenfels,  as  we  descended  from  the  fort  after 
visiting  the  commandant. 

*  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you,'  I  returned. 
*  All  the  same,  it  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
war  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  and  if  I  had  this 
defile  to  defend  I  think  I  should  barricade  the 
road  and  occupy  the  opposite  heights,  by  way  of 
making  assurance  doubly  sure.' 

*  My  dear  sir,  it  is  not  necessary,'  replied  von 
Drachenfels,  smiling.  '  Even  though  the  French 
foot  should  get  over  the  hill,  the  cannon  and 
wagons  cannot,  and  an  army  without  artillery  and 
ammunition  is  of  no  more  account  than  so  many  sheep.' 

I  wonder  how  many  battles  have  been  lost  and 
reputations  ruined  by  over  -  confidence.  If  my 
advice  had  been  taken,  Bonaparte  had  never  been 
Emperor  of  the  French,  for,  instead  of  going  on 
and  winning  the  conqueror's  crown  at  Marengo, 
he  must  have  returned  to  France,  a  twice  defeated 
general,  and  Europe  would  have  been  spared  the 
fifteen  years  of  conquest  and  slaughter  which 
followed  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 
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The  men  were  marching  in  loose  order,  feeling,  I 
daresay,  all  the  better  for  the  square  meal  they  had 
made  at  Bard,  von  Drachenfels  and  myself  jogging 
along  in  the  midst  of  them,  when  a  sound  struck  on 
my  ear  which  caused  me  to  lay  a  hand  on  my 
companion's  arm. 

'  Listen  !     Isn't  that ? ' 

'  Musketry  fire,  by  heaven  !  Halt !  Silence  in  the 
ranks  ...  It  is.  The  French  are  either  making 
a  reconnaissance  in  force  or  storming  Chatillon. 
Close  your  ranks,  men.     Quick  march  ! ' 

All  was  now  hurry  and  excitement,  and  every 
moment  the  fire  sounded  louder,  the  volleys  more 
frequent.  At  a  turn  in  the  road  we  met  a  crowd  of 
frightened  villagers  and  peasants,  from  whom  we 
heard  that  the  French  were  at  Chatillon,  and  that  a 
hot  fight  was  going  on. 

'  That  is  good  hearing,  we  are  just  in  time,' 
exclaimed  the  major,  gleefully.  '  Vorvarts,  meine 
Kinder! 

Von  Drachenfel's  handsome  sunburnt  face  was 
aglow  with  excitement.  Six  feet  high,  broad 
shouldered,  and  long  limbed,  he  had  the  port  and 
bearing  of  a  Teutonic  warrior  of  the  olden  time,  and 
though  they  were  running  uphill,  his  men  cheered 
him  to  the  echo. 
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As  we  came  within  sight  of  Chatillon  we  were 
met  by  a  mounted  officer,  riding  at  full  speed.  He 
reported  that  the  advance  guard  of  Lannes  division 
were  attacking  Chatillon,  and  as  the  French  were 
receiving  reinforcements  continually,  and  every  man 
of  Trautenhahn's  demi-brigade  was  hotly  engaged, 
the  colonel  doubted  whether  he  could  keep  the  enemy 
at  bay  much  longer.  He  therefore  proposed  to  retreat 
as  far  as  the  defile  of  Mont  Jovet,  where,  if  necessary, 
he  could  make  another  stand.  In  order  to  enable 
the  colonel  to  effect  this  object  and  carry  off  his 
wounded,  of  whom  there  were  many,  von  Drachenfels 
was  directed  to  take  up  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
the  town,  and  hold  the  French  in  check  until  the 
movement  was  completed,  when  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  withdraw  and  join  the  main  body. 

*  Good  ! '  cried  the  major, '  lead  the  way  and  point 
out  the  precise  spot  which  you  want  me  to  occupy.' 
'  Will  you  go  with  us  t '  (to  me.) 

'  Certainly,'  I  answered,  '  I  place  myself  un- 
reservedly at  your  orders,  and  will  stand  by  you 
to  the  last.' 

It  was  like  my  luck  to  be  involved  in  an  affair 
that  did  not  concern  me,  and  in  which  I  might  get 
knocked  on  the  head  ;  but  as  a  Virginian  gentleman, 
and  an  officer  in  the   King's  navy,   I   could  not,  of 
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course,  refuse  von  Drachenfels'  invitation.  Nor  was 
I  minded  to  refuse  it.  The  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  shouts  of  the  combatants  which  were  borne  to  us 
on  the  breeze,  made  the  blood  boil  in  my  veins,  and 
I  felt  as  eager  as  the  hunter  when  he  hears  the  blast 
of  the  horn  and  the  cry  of  '  Tally  ho,  gone  away  ! ' 

We  found  Chatillon  deserted  of  its  inhabitants ; 
men  lay  dead  in  the  streets,  wounded  soldiers  were 
hobbling  to  the  rear,  and  the  flames  of  burning 
houses,  mingling  with  the  smoke  of  battle,  threw  a 
blood-red  glare  on  the  snows  of  the  Matterhorn  and 
the  Matterjoch. 

But  little  we  recked  of  these  sights  and  sounds. 
Von  Drachenfels  feared  that  the  French  might  be 
beforehand  with  us,  and  we  pressed  onward,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

'  Here  ! '  said  the  aide-de-camp,  pointing  with  his 
sword. 

'  Halt ! '  shouted  von  Drachenfels,  and  the  panting 
soldiers  grounded  their  arms  and  drew  a  long 
breath. 

We  were  on  the  confines  of  the  town  and  the  banks 
of  the  Dorea  Baltea,  which  bounded  the  road.  On 
our  right  was  a  group  of  farm  buildings.  The  fight 
was  hottest  some  three  furlongs  farther  east.  Colonel 
Trautenhahn's    retrograde    movement    had    already 
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begun;  but  he  was  retreating  slowly,  deliberately, 
and  in  good  order.  The  ground  was  unsuitable  for 
cavalry,  and  the  French  had  no  artillery,  probably 
because  the  limbers  and  ammunition  wagons  which 
had  been  taken  in  pieces  at  St.  Pierre  had  not  yet 
reached  St.  Remi. 

Though  the  French  were  pretty  sure  to  pass  the 
point  where  we  were  halted,  it  was  possible  for  them 
(being  all  infantry),  by  following  a  devious  and 
difficult  road,  to  go  round  Chatillon  to  the  north  and 
strike  the  road  lower  down.  But  this  they  were  so 
unlikely  to  do  that  neither  Trautenhahn  nor  von 
Drachenfels  took  the  contingency  into  account.  It 
was  assumed  that  as  the  French  general's  object  was 
to  clear  the  road  he  would  not  leave  us  in  possession 
of  a  section  of  it. 

For   my   own    part    I    did    not   understand   these 

tactics.      The    best    course   for   the   Austrians   was 

obviously   to   fall   back   on    Bard,   which,   with   the 

help  of  pickaxe  and  spade,   might  be   turned;  into 

a  veritable  Thermopylae.     But  this  was  no  business 

of  mine,  and  Trautenhahn  was  probably  acting  on 

imperative  orders  from  the  general-in-chief,  who  was 

controlled  in  turn  by  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna, 

a  body  which,  with  the  best  of  motives,  was  always 

playing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

II.  K 
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Von  Drachenfels'  first  proceeding  was  to  occupy 
the  farmyard  and  buildings  to  our  right,  loophole 
the  walls  and  prepare  for  barricading  the  road,  so 
soon  as  the  main  body  should  make  good  their 
retreat. 

Ultimate  success  was  out  of  the  question.  At 
the  most  we  could  only  hope  to  hold  the  French 
in  check  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  get  away 
— if  we  were  allowed — and  it  was  even  betting  that 
the  half  of  us  would  be  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
remainder  taken  prisoners. 

Again,  this  was  no  business  of  mine — and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Antoinette  and  my  father  and  mother ! 
...  I  wrote  their  address  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which 
I  gave  to  von  Drachenfels,  and  asked  him  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  the  event  of  my  getting 
knocked  on  the  head.  This  he  promised  faithfully 
to  do — unless  he  too  got  his  quietus. 

'  But  how  if  you  are  taken  prisoner  ? '  he  asked  ; 
'  what  will  you  call  yourself? ' 

'  How  would  Captain  Moritz  do  ?  ' 

'  The  name  of  the  man  whose  uniform  you  are 
wearing.     Just  the  thing.' 

Whereupon  the  word  was  passed  that  I  should  be 
addressed  as  '  Captain  Moritz.' 

Five     minutes    after   Colonel   Trautenhahn's   rear 
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guard  had  gone  by,  the  last  touch  was  given  to 
the  barricade.  It  was  made  of  beams  of  timber, 
carts,  whatever  came  handy,  in  fact,  and  hastily 
thrown  up  earth,  and  stretched  obliquely  across 
the  road  from  the  buildings  to  the  river,  in  such 
fashion  that  in  case  the  French  tried  to  come  to 
close  quarters  they  would  be  exposed  to  a  cross  fire. 

They  outnumbered  us  greatly,  but,  as  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  could  not  deploy, 
and  we  were  under  cover,  they  made  no  way. 
Again  and  again  they  rushed  into  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  buildings  and  the  barricade,  only 
to  be  beaten  back  with  heavy  loss.  Our  losses, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be 
worth  the  counting.  After  a  while  the  attacks 
became  less  frequent  and  vigorous,  and  finally 
ceased. 

I  was  standing  with  von  Drachenfels  in  a  walled 
garden,  whence,  either  by  glancing  over  the  wall  or 
looking  through  a  loophole,  we  could  observe  the 
enemy's  movements  at  our  ease. 

'  What  do  they  mean  ? '  I  asked  my  companion. 

*  They  would  like  me  to  make  a  sortie,  I  daresay ; 
but  I  am  not  to  be  caught  in  that  way.  They  are 
five  to  our  one,  and  in  the  open  we  should  have  no 
chance.' 
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'  Or  they  are  waiting  for  the  cannon/  I  suggested. 

'  When  the  cannon  come  we  shall  quit,  my  friend. 
A  couple  of  i2-pounders  would  knock  these  old 
walls  about  our  ears  in  as  many  minutes.  I 
daresay  it  would  be  well  to  go  now,  but  I  was 
told  to  hold  this  position  as  long  as  I  could,  and 
I  shall  obey.' 

Half  an  hour  went  by,  the  French  still  quiescent, 
while  von  Drachenfels  and  myself,  silently  obser- 
vant, leaned  against  the  garden  wall,  smoking  our 
pipes. 

Every  now  and  again  my  companion  would  take 
a  long  look  through  the  nearest  loophole,  and  then 
turn  away,  muttering :  '  Thunder  and  lightning ! 
What  is  their  game  } ' 

Presently  he  called  an  under-officer,  gave  him 
an  order,  the  purport  of  which  I  did  not  quite 
catch,  and  then  pensively  resumed  his  pipe.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  under-officer  returned 
in  great  haste  and  reported  that  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  estimated  at  five  hundred  men, 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  town,  and  would  soon 
be  within  shooting  distance. 

'  It  is  what  I  feared,'  said  the  major,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe ;  '  our  retreat  is  cut  off 
But   with   my   small   force    I    could    not   both    hold 
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this  post  and  guard  against  that  danger.  Now  we 
shall  have  to  fight,  my  friend.  Hark !  Did  you 
hear  the  bugle  -  call  ?  That  is  the  signal.  And 
there  goes  another.  The  double  attack  is  going 
to  begin.' 

Von  Drachenfels  was  about  to  withdraw  the 
defenders  of  the  barricade,  which,  now  that  it  could 
be  taken  in  reverse,  was  no  longer  tenable,  when 
two  men,  one  of  whom  bore  a  white  flag,  advanced 
from  the  French  lines.  They  brought  a  summons 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Von  Drachenfels  declined 
the  invitation. 

'Tell  your  general,  with  my  compliments,'  he  said 
courteously,  *  that  if  he  wants  this  post  he  must 
take  it.' 

This  business  despatched,  the  major  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  defence  rapidly,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  skilfully.  I  admired  his  spirit. 
Von  Drachenfels  was  a  true  hero.  He  bore  himself 
as  bravely  as  though  he  was  sure  of  victory,  whereas 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  defeat  was  certain,  and 
death  probable. 

So  far,  I  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  combat — 
for  a  good  reason — there  had  been  nothing  for  me 
to  do.  But  now  there  was  work  for  all ;  the  senior 
captain   had    been  disabled    by  a  musket   ball,  and 
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the  troops,  knowing  we  were  fighting  only  for  honour, 
and  that  escape  was  impossible,  would  need  to  be 
resolutely  led. 

Von  Drachenfels  gave  me  the  command  of  a 
hundred  men,  who  were  to  defend  the  section  of 
wall  nearest  the  enemy,  where  the  fighting  was 
likely  to  be  hottest.  A  part  of  our  slender  force 
occupied  the  buildings  and  fired  from  the  loopholes. 
The  major,  with  fifty  men,  took  post  in  the  middle 
of  the  courtyard,  ready  to  render  help  wherever 
it  might  be  most  required. 

The  wall  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  while 
some  of  the  men  rested  their  muskets  on  the  top, 
others,  kneeling,  fired  through  the  loopholes.  The 
heavy  wooden  gates,  which  we  had  strengthened 
with  cross  timbers,  were  also  loopholed. 

Shortly  after  the  second  bugle-call  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  renewed  the  conflict,  and 
being  no  longer  exposed  to  a  murderous  cross  fire, 
advanced  more  boldly  and  got  much  nearer  to  us 
than  before.  But  as  they  came  on  in  column,  and  I 
had  strictly  enjoined  my  fellows  to  shoot  deliberately 
and  take  good  aim,  and  saw  that  they  did  so,  and 
they  had  rests  for  their  pieces,  we  bowled  the 
Frenchmen  over  like  ninepins,  with  very  little  loss  to 
ourselves,  most  of  the  French  bullets  striking  the  wall. 
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When  this  had  gone  on  some  five  or  ten  minutes, 
a  little  French  officer  sprang  to  the  front,  waving 
his  sword,  and  shouting,  '  En  avant,  vies  enfants,  en 
evantV  The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  brave  fellow  bounded  into  the  air  and  fell 
on  his  face,  shot  through  the  heart.  But  another 
took  his  place,  and  though  we  dropped  at  least  a 
score  of  them  as  they  came  on,  the  Frenchmen 
made  a  rush  for  the  wall  and  the  gates,  which, 
so  soon  as  they  reached,  they  began  to  climb. 
Those  who  got  over  were  shot  or  cut  down  to  a 
man.  I  found  the  late  Captain  Moritz's  sabre, 
though  a  trifle  heavy  and  less  handy  than  a 
cutlass,  a  useful  weapon. 

In  three  minutes  it  was  all  over.  The  French 
bugles  sounded  the  retreat,  the  storming  party  fell 
back ;  and  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
having  scored  again,  when  the  gates,  blown  up 
with  a  petard,  fell  inward  with  a  great  crash. 

Then  the  Frenchmen  made  at  us  with  a  mighty 
rush,  and  though  von  Drachenfels  came  to  our 
help  with  the  reserve,  we  were  borne  backwards 
by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  It  was  a  confused, 
desperate  hand  -  to  -  hand  fight.  Some  of  the 
Austrians  threw  down  their  weapons  and  asked 
for   quarter ;    but    a    remnant,   rallying    round    the 
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major,  who  laid  about  him  Hke  a  Paladin,  fell 
back,  fighting,  towards  the  house.  A  tall  French 
soldier  lunged  at  me  with  his  bayonet,  which 
struck  my  belt  as  I  ran  him  through  with  my 
sword.  Before  I  could  disengage  it,  another  fellow 
struck  me  on  the  head  with  his  clubbed  musket, 
and  I  went  down  like  a  felled  ox. 


CHAPTER    X 

AFLOAT   ONCE   MORE 

When  I  regained  consciousness,  I  was  lying  on  a 
bed  of  straw  in  a  barn,  which  had  been  turned  into 
a  temporary  hospital.  It  was  night ;  the  air  of  the 
place  was  hot  and  oppressive ;  two  or  three  lamps, 
which  gave  a  dim,  uncertain  light,  w^ere  hanging  from 
the  rafters,  and  two  or  three  dark  figures  were  moving 
noiselessly  about  in  the  gloom.  Now  and  again  I 
heard  plaintive  cries  for  water,  and  some  of  the  poor 
wounded  around  me  groaned  dismally. 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  suffering  which,  if 
they  could  be  seen  by  the  kings  who  set  armies  in 
motion,  and  fathers  who  send  their  sons  to  battle, 
would  make  wars  fewer. 

My  head  was  bandaged  and  ached  terribly ;  I  had 
a  smarting  pain  in  my  side,  and  a  frightful  thirst, 
and  when  one  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  came  within 
hearing,  I  asked  her  for  a  drink.  She  brought  me 
a  cup  of  water,  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  said 
that  I  had  received  an  ugly  knock  on  the  head,  and 

163 
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a  flesh  wound  in  my  side,  but  my  hurts  were  not 
considered  serious,  and  she  thought  I  should  soon  be 
convalescent. 

I  asked  after  von  Drachenfels,  and  learnt  that  he 
had  a  room  to  himself  in  the  farm-house.  He  was 
almost  cut  and  hacked  to  pieces,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  recover. 

In  the  morning  my  wounds  were  dressed.  The 
surgeon  said  that  I  was  going  on  well,  and  in  two 
days  should  be  able  to  get  up.  He  proved  a  true 
prophet,  and  right  glad  I  was  to  quit  that  hideous 
barn  with  its  foul  odours  and  terrible  sights — men 
writhing  under  the  knife  and  praying  to  be  put 
out  of  their  misery — priests  administering  extreme 
unction  to  the  dying,  and  fatigue  parties  removing 
the  dead. 

Freedom  of  movement  and  fresh  air  were  not  long 
in  completing  my  cure  and  restoring  my  spirits. 
The  French  commandant  gave  me  quarters  in  the 
farm-house,  and  I  gave  him  my  word  not  to  escape 
so  long  as  I  was  in  his  charge.  In  answer  to  his 
inquiry  as  to  my  name  and  rank,  I  said  '  Captain 
Moritz,  of  General  Haddick's  staff,'  and  in  answer  to 
mine  as  to  my  destination,  he  said  I  was  to  be  sent 
across  the  Alps  with  the  other  prisoners  who  were  fit 
to  travel,  but  as  to  where  we  were  to  be  interned  he 
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had  no  information — probably  at  Lausanne  or 
Geneva. 

The  day  before  our  departure  I  was  allowed  to 
see  von  Drachenfels.  Though  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  he  looked  the  picture  of  death,  and  could 
move  neither  hand  nor  foot.  It  cut  me  to  the  heart 
to  see  him  in  so  sore  a  plight,  and  I  was  so  full  that 
I  could  scarce  ask  how  he  did. 

'  Better,'  he  said,  smiling.  '  Oh,  I  shall  pull 
through.  It  is  the  fortune  of  war.  You  cannot 
make  omelettes  without  breaking  eggs.  And  we 
made  a  good  fight  of  it.  If  old  Trautenhahn  had 
not  been  in  such  a  hurry,  we  should  have  had  the 
best  of  it.  .  .  .  They  are  going  to  intern  you  at 
Geneva,  I  hear.' 

'  Or  Lausanne.' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  Geneva,  so  does  the  doctor.  I 
hope  so,  because  I  have  a  good  friend  there,  an  old 
comrade-in-arms  of  my  dear  father's,  who  may  be  of 
use  to  you.  His  name  is  Saladan.  Bear  it  in  mind. 
General  Karl  Saladan.  He  has  a  town-house  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Corraterie  and  a  country-house  at 
Hermance,  on  the  lake  shore,  about  two  leagues 
from  the  city.  Tell  him  you  are  my  friend,  and  that 
we  have  fought  together,  and  there  is  nothing  he 
won't  do  for  you.     If  you  don't  give  your  parole,  and 
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I  think  you  had  better  not,  he  will  help  you  to 
escape,  which  would  be  a  good  thing,  for,  were  the 
French  to  discover  that  you  are  not  Captain  Moritz, 
it  might  go  hard  with  you.  You  will  not  forget: 
General  Karl  Saladan ;  his  house  at  Hermance  is 
known  as  the  Villa  Saladan,  and  the  grounds  slope 
down  to  the  lake.     He  goes  there  in  the  spring.' 

I  assured  the  major  that  I  would  not  forget,  and 
that  if  I  were  taken  to  Geneva — whether  on  parole 
or  as  an  ordinary  prisoner — I  should  make  myself 
known  to  General  Saladan.  After  some  further  talk 
I  took  my  leave,  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks  in  the 
foreign  fashion,  and  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  was 
a  true  man  ;  we  had  faced  death  together,  and  our 
short  acquaintance  had  ripened  into  warm  friendship. 

The  next  morning  we — that  is  to  say,  myself  and 
some  other  prisoners  of  war — set  out  on  our  journey. 
In  consideration  of  my  rank  and  my  wounds  (though 
they  were  nearly  healed)  I  was  allowed  to  ride  on 
muleback.  The  lieutenant  in  command  of  our 
escort  said  we  were  to  make  a  long  halt  at  Aosta, 
sleep  the  first  night  at  St.  Remi,  the  second  at  the 
St.  Bernard  Hospice,  and  the  third  at  Martigny, 
where  he  expected  to  receive  further  instructions  as 
to  his  route  and  our  disposal. 

By  this  time  the  mass  of  the  French  army  had 
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marched  past ;  but  we  met  long  strings  of  carts  and 
wagons,  laden  with  ammunition  and  commissariat 
stores,  which  raised  a  terrible  dust  and  impeded  our 
progress,  for  every  now  and  then  we  had  to  halt  to 
let  them  pass. 

I  rode  alongside  the  lieutenant,  to  whom  I  had 
given  my  word  not  to  attempt  to  escape  while  I  was 
in  his  custody  (as  well  I  might,  seeing  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  chance).  He  had,  of  course,  no  idea 
that  I  was  other  than  I  seemed,  but  he  was  so 
talkative  and  inquisitive  that  I  had  to  be  always 
on  my  guard  lest  I  should  say  aught  that  might 
engender  suspicion. 

As  we  neared  Aosta  we  saw,  coming  towards  us, 
an  open  carriage  in  which  sat  two  officers,  seemingly 
deep  in  conversation. 

'  The  First  Consul !  Halt ! '  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant. 

Prisoners  and  escort  were  ordered  to  fall  into  line 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  as  the  carriage  came  to  a 
stop  the  French  soldiers  presented  arms,  while  the 
Austrians  gave  the  military  salute. 

'  Who  are  these  } '  asked  Bonaparte,  keenly  eyeing 
us.  • 

'  Austrian  prisoners,  captured  at  Chatillon,  Citizen 
Consul,'  answered  the  lieutenant. 
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'  And  this  gentleman  ? '  glancing  at  me. 

'  Captain  Moritz,  one  of  General  Haddick's  aides- 
de-camp.' 

'  Ah  !     Do  you  speak  French  } ' 

*  Perfectly,  Citizen  Consul,'  put  in  the  irrepressible 
lieutenant. 

'  My  question  was  addressed  to  Captain  Moritz, 
not  to  you,  sir,'  said  Bonaparte  severely,  whereupon 
M.  le  Lieutenant,  muttering  an  apology,  fell  back, 
leaving  me  face  to  face  with  the  future  emperor. 
With  my  Austrian  uniform,  bandaged  head,  and 
dust-begrimed  face,  it  was  hardly  possible  I  should 
be  recognised.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  trying  moment, 
for  Bonaparte  could  read  men  at  a  glance,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  looking  me  through  and  through. 

'  You  made  a  good  defence,  I  hear,  I  always 
respect  a  brave  enemy,'  he  said,  pleasantly.  '  It  is 
no  credit  to  conquer  poltroons.  How  many  men  has 
General  Haddick  at  Ivrea  } ' 

This  question,  and  one  or  two  others  of  like 
import,  I  respectfully  declined  to  answer,  as  he 
doubtless  expected.  Next,  he  asked  in  how  many 
campaigns  I  had  served,  to  which  I  answered  that  I 
had  only  recently  been  promoted,  and  that  this  was 
my  first  campaign. 

Then,  to  my  great  relief,  he  drove  away — to  victory 
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and  empire,  for  the  commandant  at  Bard  actually  let 
the  French  artillery  slip  past  in  the  night,  while  the 
infantry  gained  Ivrea  by  a  mountain  path  which 
might  have  been  held  by  a  handful  against  a  host. 

Bonaparte  was  unquestionably  a  great  general,  but 
he  owed  his  phenomenal  success  quite  as  much  to  the 
blunders  of  his  opponents  as  to  his  own  genius  and 
good  fortune. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  march  to  Martigny 
nothing  occurred  worthy  of  m.ention.  On  our  arrival 
thither  I  learnt  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  officers 
were  to  proceed  next  morning  to  Villeneuve  en  route 
for  Geneva,  whither  the  private  soldier  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  footsore  and  in  need  of  rest, 
would  follow  them  in  a  few  days. 

We  rode  down  the  Rhone  valley  in  a  carriage, 
accompanied  by  our  lieutenant,  who  delivered  us  in 
due  course  to  the  commandant  at  Villeneuve,  and 
were  by  him  handed  over  to  the  quartermaster,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Geneva  in  a 
government  sloop,  for  conveyance  thither. 

Shortly  before  we  embarked,  the  quartermaster  said 
something  about  signing  a  parole,  to  which  I  answered 
carelessly,  that  as  our  only  chance  of  escaping  en 
route  was  by  committing  suicide,  the  formality  might 
as  well  be  deferred  until  we  reached  our  destination. 
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'  That  is  true,  mon  capitainel  he  returned,  with  a 
boisterous  laugh.  '  I  don't  think  you  are  Hkely  to 
drown  yourself,  and  if  you  do  it  will  be  an  enemy  the 
less  for  La  France.      Voild  tout  I ' 

As  the  quartermaster  had  with  him  four  soldiers, 
and  the  crew  consisted  of  a  skipper — patron  they 
called  him — and  two  hands,  we  prisoners — four  in  all 
— were  greatly  outnumbered.  The  idea,  which  had 
crossed  my  mind,  of  capturing  our  custodians,  tying 
them  hand  and  foot,  and  going  ashore  in  the  dingy 
which  we  had  in  tow,  was  clearly  impracticable. 
The  quartermaster  had  a  sword  and  a  double- 
barrelled  horse-pistol,  the  soldiers  their  muskets  and 
side-arms ;  also  the  crew  would  naturally  side  with 
the  Frenchmen.  Moreover,  if  any  of  them  were 
killed  (a  possible  chance)  and  ourselves  retaken 
(likewise  a  possible  chance)  we  should  be  shot 
without  ceremony — while  to  make  the  attempt  and 
fail  would  be  equally  disastrous. 

If  I  did  escape — and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  would — I  must  find  some  other  way. 

The  wind  was  about  east-nor'-east,  and  light ;  but 
the  patron  thought  we  should  have  it  stronger  when 
we  got  away  from  the  mountains,  which  overshadow 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  day  was 
delightful,  with    every  appearance  of  a  continuance 
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of  good  weather,  and  the  patron  opined  we  should 
make  Geneva  about  ten  o'clock. 

Two  of  the  French  soldiers  began  playing 
dominoes ;  the  others  fell  asleep ;  my  fellow- 
prisoners  did  likewise.  The  quartermaster  whiled 
away  the  time  with  a  book,  and  I,  leaning  against 
the  taffrail,  was  busied  with  my  thoughts;  though 
now  and  again  I  exchanged  a  word  with  the  skipper 
who  steered. 

The  subject  of  my  thoughts  was  how  to  regain  my 

liberty.    It  greatly  concerned  me  to  regain  it  quickly. 

Once  at  Geneva   I    must  either  refuse  to  give  my 

parole  or  sign  it  in  due  form.     In  the  latter  event, 

escape  would  be  out  of  the  question,  in  the  former 

difficult,   perhaps  impossible,  for  I  should  forthwith 

be  placed   under  lock  and  key — also  searched,  and 

a   search    might   result   in    the    production    of    my 

American  papers,  which  I  carried  (folded  in  a  piece 

of    oiled    silk)    in    my   waistbelt.      Moreover,   if    I 

remained  a  prisoner,  whether  on  parole  or  in  gaol,  I 

could  not  hope  to  keep  my  incognito.     Sooner  or 

later  there  would  be  proposals  for  an  exchange  of 

prisoners,  when  it  would  come  out  that  I  was  neither 

Captain  Moritz  nor  an  Austrian,  to  say  nothing  of 

the  fact  that  I  could  not  speak  three  sentences  in 

German    without   betraying    my   ignorance    of    the 
II  L 
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language.  Moreover,  it  was  high  time  I  set  about 
the  recovery  of  the  treasure,  and  I  could  not  stay  in 
the  country  for  ever. 

The  only  way  of  escape  1  could  think  of  was 
to  slip  overboard  after  dark  and  swim  ashore,  if 
possible,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermance,  and 
throw  myself  on  the  hospitality  of  M.  Saladan. 
The  objection  to  this  plan  was  that  the  soldiers 
would  certainly  shoot,  and  possibly  hit  me,  that 
the  dingy,  being  in  the  water,  it  would  not  take 
two  minutes  to  man  her  and  make  chase.  And  even 
though  I  got  safely  ashore  I  should  not  be  out  of 
danger.  As  I  knew  only  vaguely  the  position  of 
the  Villa  Saladan  I  should  have  to  make  enquiry ; 
and  a  wet  man  in  an  Austrian  uniform  and 
with  a  bandaged  head,  asking  his  way  on  a  French 
road,  would  be  likely  to  attract  unpleasant  atten- 
tions, especially  if  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a 
gendarme. 

All  the  same  I  resolved  to  make  the  attempt ;  I 
had  run  greater  risks  and  came  off  scatheless. 

By  this  time  we  were  between  Clarens  and  Vevey ; 
the  sky  was  still  cloudless,  the  lake  as  waveless  as  a 
mill-pond,  and  the  breeze  so  light  that  we  were 
almost  becalmed. 

The  time  seemed  propitious  for  repose ;    I  shut  my 
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eyes  and  was  going  softly  Into  dreamland  when  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  bolt  from  the  blue  there  came  a 
great  crash,  and  I  was  thrown  violently  across  the 
deck. 

The  sloop  had  been  struck  by  a  squall  from  the 
mountains,  or  caught  in  a  whirlwind — I  could  not 
tell  which — and  thrown  on  her  beam  ends.  The 
topsail  was  blown  from  the  bolt  ropes,  and  the 
mainsail  boom,  swinging  round,  sent  the  patron 
spinning  and  shrieking  into  the  water. 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  position  was  decidedly 
critical ;  but  the  sloop  slowly  righted,  and  scrambling 
to  my  feet  I  seized  the  tiller,  put  her  head  to  the 
wind,  now  blowing  hard  from  the  north,  and  so 
brought  her  to  a  more  even  keel. 

This  done  I  ordered  the  two  hands  to  secure  and 
double  reef  the  mainsail. 

The  unfortunate  skipper  had  vanished,  and  as  he 
could  not  swim  was  past  saving  by  any  means  at  our 
disposal. 

'  You  seem  to  understand  the  management  of  a 
boat/  said  the  quartermaster,  recovering  from  his 
consternation  and  rubbing  his  head,  which  had 
bumped  against  the  bulwark.  '  You  seem  to  under- 
stand the  management  of  a  boat ;  will  you  kindly 
take  charge  of  her  } ' 
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'  Certainly,  if  it  be  your  pleasure.  I  was  in  the 
navy  for  a  short  time  before  I  took  to  soldiering.' 

'  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  I  am  very  glad  you 
were.  Otherwise,  I  fear  we  should  all  have  been 
drowned.     How  was  it  .'* ' 

*  It  was  the  bise  and  the  foehn  meeting '  (the  north 
and  south  winds),  explained  one  of  the  hands,  '  and 
the  bise  had  the  best  of  it.' 

There  was  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  blowing  three- 
parts  of  a  gale,  and  the  white  horses  {inoittons  the 
French  call  them)  were  chasing  each  other  from 
shore  to  shore  in  wild  confusion  ;  yet  the  sun  was  as 
bright  and  the  sky  as  serene  as  ever. 

*  Had  we  not  better  put  in  at  Ouchy  ? '  suggested 
the  quartermaster. 

'  In  face  of  this  wind  } ' 

'  At  Evian,  then  }     Or  anchor  ? ' 

*  To  do  that  I  should  have  to  put  the  sloop  before 
the  wind,  which  would  be  certain  destruction.  While 
as  for  anchoring — that  cable  would  part  as  soon  as 
we  let  go.  It  is  half  rotten.  No;  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  what  we  are  doing.  The  topsail  is  gone. 
She  will  stand  the  trysail  and  jib  and  double  reefed 
mainsail,  and  by  keeping  her  close  hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack  we  shall  make  Geneva  by  eleven 
o'clock,  if  not  before.' 
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'  You  seem  to  know  the  lake.' 

'Yes,  I  once  spent  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  I  was  always  fond  of  boating.' 

'  That  is  also  very  fortunate.  You  must  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  and 
I  should  like  to  know — oh,  moii  Dieu  !  ' 

Here  the  quartermaster  turned  pale,  clapped  his 
hands  on  his  midriff,  and,  making  a  gesture  of  despair, 
bent  over  the  lee-bulwark.  What  he  would  have 
liked  to  know  I  never  learned  ;  and  as  my  Austrian 
colleagues  and  the  French  privates  were  in  the  same 
case,  I  was  left  to  my  own  devices  and  asked  no  more 
questions. 


CHAPTER    XI 

FRIENDS    IN    NEED 

My  Spirits  rose  with  the  gale.  It  would  facilitate 
my  escape,  which  I  now  regarded  as  assured,  albeit 
as  to  the  manner  of  it  I  did  not  quite  see  my  way. 
And  the  weather  was  so  gloriously  fine,  the  breeze 
so  exhilarating,  the  riotous  lake,  with  its  foam-flecked 
wavelets,  so  beautiful,  the  landscape  so  superb,  that 
I  could  not  well  have  felt  discouraged  even  though 
fortune  had  been  less  propitious. 

As  the  day  declined  its  beauty  increased ;  the 
shadows  lengthened,  the  colours  grew  richer  and 
more  varied,  the  setting  sun  lighted  up  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  Jura  and  turned  into  a  golden  aureole 
the  cloud  banner  which  floated  from  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  At  length,  night  fell,  blotting  out 
the  more  distant  mountains ;  and  then  the  crescent 
moon,  rising  slowly  above  the  Saleve,  looked  down, 
smiling,  into  the  lake  which,  still  swept  by  the 
bise,  was  beating  its  wings  wildly  against  its 
rocky  bed. 

166 
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All  this  while,  save  for  a  few  minutes,  I  had  been 
at  the  helm,  talking  at  intervals  with  Pierre,  the 
smarter  of  the  two  hands,  from  whom  I  obtained 
much  useful  information  touching  the  topography 
and  navigation  of  the  lake,  and  the  names  and 
situations  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  on  its  banks. 
By  the  time  we  were  abreast  of  Nyon,  where  Leman 
trends  southward  and  begins  to  narrow,  my  plan  was 
formed,  and  as  I  had  no  wish  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  my  companions  by  suddenly  quitting  the 
helm  I  handed  it  to  Pierre,  telling  him  to  steer 
while  I  rested,  which  he  did  so  well  that  I  had 
little  doubt  that  he  would  take  the  sloop  safely  into 
port. 

My  scheme  was  to  slip  overboard  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Coppet  and  swim  to  Hermance,  which  lies 
something  less  than  a  mile  from  the  point  where 
I  meant  to  take  the  water.  As  we  had  shipped 
several  seas  and  the  muskets  were  too  wet  to  go  off 
I  had  no  fear  of  being  shot.  I  hoped,  too,  to  get 
away  unperceived,  and  so  contrive  matters  as  to 
leave  my  custodians  in  doubt  whether  I  had  departed 
deliberately  or  fallen  overboard  accidentally. 

The  quartermaster  was  below,  very  sick,  the  others 
were  lying  about  the  deck,  asleep,  or  with  shut  eyes. 
I    was   leaning   against   the   taffrail   behind    Pierre, 
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waiting  for  the  critical  moment.  When  it  drew  near 
I  bade  Auguste,  the  other  sailor,  fetch  me  a  biscuit 
and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  as  he  disappeared  down 
the  hatchway  I  threw  my  leg  over  the  taffrail  and 
let  myself  softly  into  the  water. 

Swimming  on  my  back,  I  looked  towards  the 
sloop,  and  hearing  naught  but  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  cordage,  concluded  that  my 
stratagem  had  succeeded,  and  that  I  should  be  out 
of  sight  before  I  was  missed. 

Then  I  struck  out  vigorously  towards  Hermance, 
the  bearings  of  which  I  had  carefully  taken.  My 
course  being  sou*-east-by-east  I  had  a  fair  v/ind ; 
and,  though  the  rough  sea  rendered  swimming 
difficult,  I  made  good  way.  To  my  surprise  the 
water  was  warm,  and  I  learned  afterwards  that  the 
temperature  of  the  lake  rises  with  a  bise  and  falls 
with  a  foehn.  It  also  counted  in  my  favour  that, 
as  the  alpine  snows  were  only  just  beginning  to  melt, 
the  level  of  the  lake  was  comparatively  low. 

Half  an  hour  after  leaving  the  sloop  I  touched 
ground,  and,  taking  to  my  feet,  presently  came  to 
a  wall,  over  which  I  climbed  into  the  high  road 
which  runs  from  Geneva  to  Yvoire.  I  had  kept 
the  lights  of  Hermance  well  in  view,  and,  according 
to    my  reckoning,  was  a  few  furlongs    north   of  it. 
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But  the  precise  whereabouts  of  the  Villa  Saladan 
I  had  still  to  find  out — if  possible  without  naming 
it — lest  I  should  thereby  put  the  police  on  my 
track. 

After  a  while  I  fell  in  w^th  a  woman,  whom,  from 
her  appearance,  I  judged  to  be  of  the  peasant  class. 
When  I  accosted  her  she  seemed  terribly  scared  ; 
and  as  I  was  hatless,  and  coatless,  and  dripping 
wet,  her  alarm  was  not  unnatural. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame,'  I  said,  soothingly. 
'  But  I  have  been  in  the  water.  I  had  to  leave 
my  boat  la  bas,  and  now  I  must  make  my  way 
to  Geneva  on  foot.' 

'  You  were  caught  in  the  bzse,  then.  Well  you 
were  not  drowned.  Where  did  you  leave  your 
boat,  did  you  say  } ' 

'  Heaven  knows.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see 
it  again.     What  village  is  this,  madame  } ' 

*  Hermance,  monsieur.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  Hermance.  I  could  not  quite  make 
it  out,  though  the  moon  is  so  bright.  Let  me  see ! 
Doesn't  some  general,  or  baron,  or  count,  live  here?' 

'  You  mean  General  Saladan ;  that  is  his  villa 
with  the  big  gates,  a  little  way  past  the  auberge.* 

'  Ah,  the  auberge !  Just  the  place  I  want.  I 
can  get  my  clothes   dried    and    something   to   keep 
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the  cold  out.     A  thousand  thanks,  madame.     Good 
night ! ' 

I  walked  on  rapidly,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  wall,  which  bounded  the  road  to  the 
right,  until  I  came  to  the  big  gates ;  but  seeing 
that  to  get  inside  I  should  have  to  ring  a  big 
bell,  and  expose  myself  to  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  general's  servants,  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  my 
questionable  appearance,  be  refused  admittance,  I 
hesitated. 

Von  Drachenfels  had  mentioned  that  the  grounds 
sloped  down  to  the  lake,  and  I  thought  that  would 
be  the  better  way.  So  climbing  over  the  wall  a 
second  time,  I  waded  and  swam  to  the  water  front 
of  the  villa,  and  gained  access  to  the  garden  by  a 
broad  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  window-shutters 
looking  north  were  all  closed,  doubtless  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  bise,  but  on  the  south  side  I 
perceived  a  gleam  of  light,  and,  going  thither, 
found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  folding  window 
(d  deux  battants),  before  which  a  curtain  was 
drawn,  yet  so  loosely,  withal,  that  I  could  see 
within. 

In  a  cosy,  handsomely  furnished  room  were  seated 
three  persons,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  white 
moustache,   smoking   a  long  pipe,  an  elderly  lady, 
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knitting,  and  a  young  girl.  As  I  looked,  the  young 
girl  turned  to  the  harpsichord  and  began  to  play. 

When  the  playing  was  done  I  knocked  at  the 
window — rather  a  bold,  not  to  say  impudent,  thing 
to  do,  perhaps,  but  there  seemed  nothing  else 
for  it. 

The  ladies  exclaimed,  and  looked  alarmed ;  the 
gentleman  rose  from  his  chair,  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and  asked  who  was  there. 

*  A  friend,'  said  I.  *  I  have  just  escaped  from  the 
French,  and  bring  news  of  Fritz  von  Drachenfels.' 

*  Enter,  I  pray  you  ! ' 

The  windows  opened,  and  I  stepped  into  the  room  ; 
whereupon  the  ladies  exclaimed  again,  holding  up 
their  hands  in  horror,  and  the  gentleman,  making 
a  gesture  of  surprise,  stepped  backward. 

'  My  God,  who  are  you } '  he  cried.  '  You  look 
like  one  from  the  grave.' 

Glancing  at  a  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  I  saw 
the  reflection  of  a  man  in  dripping  garments,  with 
a  damp,  pale  face,  streaked  with  blood ;  for  my 
bandage  was  gone,  and  the  wound  in  my  head 
had  opened. 

'We  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners  at 
Chatillon ;  I  slightly,  von  Drachenfels  severely,'  I 
answered.      *  As   they   were   taking   me    to    Geneva 
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I  dropped  overboard,  off  Coppet,  and  swam  hither. 
Von    Drachenfels    said    that    if    I     mentioned    his 


name- 


'  I  should  make  you  welcome ;  and  so  I  do, 
thrice  welcome.  Poor  Fritz !  Severely  wounded, 
did  you  say  } ' 

'Yes,  but  he  was  in  a  fair  way  for  recovery 
when  I  left ' 

*  Oh,  father,  don't  you  see  that  this  poor  gentle- 
man is  faint,  and  cold,  and  wet.  And  see  that 
terrible  wound  in  his  head — and  yet  you  keep  him 
talking!' 

I  gave  the  fair  girl  a  look  of  gratitude,  for  in 
truth  I  was  well-nigh  spent,  and  could  scarce 
either  speak  or  stand. 

'You  are  right,  Ninon.  A  thousand  pardons, 
monsieur.  But  your  appearance  was  so  unex- 
pected, and  your  news  so  startling,  that  I  forgot 
my  duty  as  host,  and  your  condition.  Come  to 
my  room  and  exchange  those  wet  things  for  dry, 
and  I  will  bandage  your  head.  An  old  soldier 
is  always  half  a  surgeon.  You  can  tell  us  your 
story  afterwards.  But,  first  of  all,  a  glass  of 
cognac' 

The  cognac  did  me  a  power  of  good,  and  when 
I    had    put   on    dry   clothes,   and    General    Saladan 
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had  dressed  my  wound,  we  rejoined  the  ladies 
below,  where  I  found  an  ample  repast  spread  out, 
to  which  I  did  full  justice. 

I  told  my  tale  frankly,  keeping  back  only  the 
secret  of  the  treasure,  and  the  true  object  of  my 
journey ;  and  when  it  was  ended,  I  asked  General 
Saladan  whether  he  thought  the  French  police  were 
likely  to  discover  my  whereabouts. 

'  Not  if  you  keep  quiet,'  said  he.  '  You  spoke 
of  the  servants.  Nobody  in  this  house  or  village 
will  betray  you  to  the  French.  The  French  have 
destroyed  our  ancient  republic,  and  their  yoke  is 
not  light.  We  hate  them,  sir,  and  any  man  who 
has  fought  against  them  is  my  comrade  and  my 
friend.  Oh,  that  I  were  a  score  of  years  younger! 
I  shall  to-morrow  go  to  Geneva,  see  your  servant 
and  bring  him  hither,  and  also  find  out  what  account 
the  quartermaster  has  given  of  your  escape.  Mean- 
while, you  are  Monsieur  M'Nab,  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  guest.  For  the  present,  however, 
you  must  not  be  seen  outside  my  garden.  There 
is  a  post  of  gendarmerie  in  the  village.' 


CHAPTER    XII 

AT   LAST 

The  general  went  to  Geneva  early  next  morning 
as  he  had  proposed,  and  shortly  after  noon  returned, 
bringing  with  him  Jenkins,  who  had  begun  to  think 
he  should  never  see  me  again — and  no  wonder. 

My  escape,  said  the  general,  was  making  a  noise ; 
albeit  the  quartermaster,  and  some  others,  would 
have  It  that  I  had  fallen  overboard,  and  should  be 
seen  no  more.  But  this,  being  merely  a  presump- 
tion, the  police  had  received  orders  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  me,  and  make  it  known  that  an  Austrian 
prisoner,  answering  to  my  description,  might  have 
come  ashore  on  the  previous  night,  and  be  wandering 
about,  or  in  hiding,  on  the  Savoy  side  of  the  lake. 

'  But  they  won't  find  you,'  added  the  general, 
smiling.  *  Nobody  will  identify  my  guest,  Mr. 
M'Nab  of  the  United  States,  with  Captain  Morltz 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  hue  and  cry  after 
you  Is  not  likely  to  be  hot.' 

So    far   good.      I    had    fallen    on    my    feet   again. 

174 
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Never  had  I  been  more  fortunate  or  found  myself 
in  pleasanter  company.  The  general  was  a  bluff 
old  warrior,  whose  great  delight  was  to  fight  his 
battles  o'er  again  and  anathematise  the  French  ;  and 
as  I  listened  attentively  to  his  stories  and  shared 
in  his  dislike  of  the  French  we  soon  became  the 
best  of  friends.  Madame  Saladan  was  a  dear  old 
lady,  and  her  daughter  one  of  the  brightest  young 
women  I  ever  met,  tall  and  well  formed,  with  reddish 
brown  hair,  violet  eyes,  a  fair  skin,  a  clear  profile, 
a  gracious  smile,  a  melodious  voice,  and  a  ready 
wit. 

I  never  wavered  in  my  allegiance  to  Antoinette — 
that  goes  without  saying — adoration  for  one  woman 
is  not  incompatible  with  admiration  of  another — and 
Ninon  Saladan  was  a  charming  girl.  We  were 
thrown  much  together  during  the  short  time  I  spent 
at  her  father's  house;  the  account  I  had  given  of 
myself  seemed  to  interest  her,  and  as  we  walked 
in  the  garden  or  boated  on  the  lake  (always  of 
course  accompanied  either  by  her  mother,  her 
father,  or  a  bonne)  she  was  never  done  asking  me 
questions. 

But  this,  however  agreeable,  was  not  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  what  pretext 
I   could  find   for  leaving  these  friends,  who,  though 
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so  new,  were  yet  so  faithful  and  kind,  when  one 
day  General  Saladan  returned  from  Geneva  with  a 
very*  grave  face. 

It  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police 
(doubtless  through  the  tattling  or  treachery  of  one 
of  the  Austrian  prisoners)  that  the  soi-disant  Captain 
Moritz  was  either  an  Englishman  or  an  American, 
who,  not  long  previously,  had  crossed  the  Alps  from 
the  Rhone  valley  with  despatches  for  the  Austrian 
general,  and  was  therefore  (in  French  opinion)  an 
emissary  of  Pitt.  Wherefore  strenuous  efforts  were 
being  made  to  trace  me.  And  the  police  had  dis- 
covered a  clue.  The  peasant  woman  of  whom  I 
asked  my  way  on  the  night  of  my  escape  had, 
naturally  enough,  spoken  of  the  incident  to  her 
neighbours,  one  or  other  of  whom  had  mentioned 
it  to  one  of  the  local  gendarmes.  It  appeared, 
further,  that  though  I  had  been  seen  to  pass  the 
auberge  I  had  not  been  seen  elsewhere,  and  that 
no  derelict  boat  had  been  found  in  the  locality  or 
within  miles  of  it,  from  all  of  which,  and  the  fact 
that  a  half-clad  man  with  a  bandaged  head  could 
not  travel  far  without  being  observed,  the  authorities 
believed  that,  though  I  might  have  got  to  Geneva, 
I  was  more  probably  hiding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hermance. 
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*  I  don't  think  anybody  has  the  least  suspicion 
that  Captain  Moritz  is  here/  said  General  Saladan 
when  he  had  told  his  tale.  '  I  don't  think  anybody 
has  any  suspicion — yet.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  in  the  village  that  we  have  a 
lately  arrived  guest,  and  if  a  gentleman  of  the  police 
were  to  look  in  and  invite  you  to  accompany 
him  to  Geneva,  for  the  purpose,  let  us  say,  of 
verifying  your  passport  and  having  an  interview 
with  the  quartermaster,  the  consequences  might  be 
very  unpleasant  for  you,  dear  M.  M'Nab, — for  all 
of  us,  indeed.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  general.  I  must  go,  right 
away,'  said  I. 

'  I  fear  that  is  your  only  safe  course,  and  though 
your  visit  has  been  all  too  short,  and  we  shall  be 
very  sorry  to  let  you  go,  we  must  not  press  you 
to  stay  to  your  own  danger.  Whither  do  you  think 
you  shall  go  ?  ' 

*  To  Nyon,  by  the  lake.  Thence  to  the  Jura 
country,  where  I  shall  ramble  about  for  a  while 
and  do  some  fishing  and  shooting.' 

'  Good  !     They  are  not  likely  to  look  for  you  up 

there ;  especially  if  you  disguise  yourself  somewhat, 

and  only  ourselves  know  whither  you  are  gone. 

It  was  then  decided  that  we  should  depart  an  hour 
II.  M 
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before  sunrise  next  morning,  in  General  Saladan's 
yawl,  accompanied  by  himself  and  his  boatman, 
whose  loyalty  and  discretion  were  beyond  doubt. 

Before  we  separated  for  the  night  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  ladies,  and  thanked  them  warmly  for  their 
hospitality.  Ninon's  hand  lingered  for  a  moment 
in  mine,  as  I  thought,  not  unwillingly,  and  her  eyes 
were  as  full  of  tears  as  my  heart  was  of  gratitude. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

TREASURE   TROVE 

I  WAS,  of  course,  bound  for  Gex,  but  as  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  proceed 
thither  direct,  I  made  a  long  detour,  travelling 
slowly  northward  from  Nyon  to  St.  Cergues,  and 
from  St.  Cergues  to  St.  Laurent,  where  I  reversed 
my  course,  and  made  Gex  via  St.  Claude,  a  fortnight 
after  leaving  Hermance. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  La  Lionne,  the  village 
inn,  whose  host,  a  Switzer,  bore  the  somewhat  in- 
congruous name  of  Lamm,  but  being  big,  brawny,  and 
be-whiskered,  his  aspect  was  decidedly  more  leonine 
than  lamb-like.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  with  a  hearty  manner  and  a  genial  smile,  and 
he  gave  me  a  warm  welcome  and  his  best  fare. 

One  of  my  first  proceedings  was  to  call  at  the 
local  police  office  and  exhibit  my  passport,  which 
described  me  as  a  gentleman  of  means  (^rentier) 
visiting  Europe  for  his  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of 
his  health.    The  brigadier  in  charge  pronounced  the 
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document  satisfactory,  and  was  so  civil,  withal,  that 
I  asked  him  to  crack  a  bottle  of  wine  with  me  at 
the  Lionne,  an  invitation  which  he  readily  accepted. 
Mine  host  was  pleased  to  join  us,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  talk,  I  gathered  much  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  asked  many 
questions  about  the  United  States,  which,  as  the 
brigadier  seemed  to  think,  owed  their  emancipation 
from  the  yoke  of  those  accursed  English  to  the 
valour  and  magnanimity  of  La  France.  '  For  look 
you,'  quoth  he, '  if  we  had  chosen  to  keep  the  country 
to  ourselves,  after  turning  out  the  English,  we  might 
have  done.  But  we  were  fighting  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  liberty,  not  for  gain ;  and  after  accom- 
plishing our  object,  we  quickly  withdrew.' 

As  it  did  not  suit  my  purpose  to  argue  the  point, 
I  smiled  a  diplomatic  acquiescence,  and  we  clinked 
our  glasses  together  and  drank  to  the  greater  glory 
of  la  grande  nation,  albeit  I  fancied  that  Lamm's 
admiration  for  it  was  no  greater  than  my  owm. 

Among  other  things,  I  learnt  that  the  confiscated 
estate  of  the  De  Gex  family  was  sold  piecemeal,  and 
the  old  chateau  had  become  the  property  of  a  certain 
Suchet,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
and  made  money  at  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
how,  he  never  said,  though  the  brigadier  knew.    Suchet 
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was  once  bailiff  to  the  De  Gexes,  and  was  suspected 
of  having  denounced  Monsieur  de  Gex  to  the  police 
when  he  came  secretly  into  the  neighbourhood  in 
1798.  The  poor  gentleman  was  executed  by  order 
of  the  Directory,  but  things  were  different  now, 
thank  heaven,  since  General  Bonaparte  had  become 
First  Consul.  Returning  to  one's  country  was  no 
longer  accounted  a  crime  worthy  of  death. 

Suchet  (who  was  frightfully  avaricious)  had  bought 
the  chateau  as  a  speculation,  hoping  to  find  the  hoard 
of  jewels  and  other  valuables  which  he,  and  some 
others,  believed  the  De  Gexes  had  hidden  away 
when  the  house  was  beset  by  the  saiis-cidottes  from 
Lyons.  Anyhow,  Suchet  had  dug  and  sought  all 
over  the  place  without  finding  aught,  and  was  now 
anxious  to  sell  the  chateau,  for  which  he  had  paid 
rather  dear. 

This  was  good  hearing ;  the  treasure  was  intact, 
but  for  its  recovery  I  should  need  both  patience 
and  time,  and  in  order  to  account  for  the  long 
stay  which  I  might  have  to  make,  I  pretended  to 
be  an  ardent  hunter  and  fisherman,  and  inquired 
what  sport  the  neighbourhood  afforded.  The 
brigadier  answered  that  I  had  fallen  on  my  feet. 
The  Gex  country  was  simply  a  sportsman's 
Arcadia.     The  forests    abounded    in  game,  and  the 
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streams  swarmed  with  fish.  The  recent  fighting, 
and  movements  of  armies  in  south  Germany  and 
central  Switzerland,  had  driven  a  vast  number  of 
wolves,  bears,  and  deer  into  the  French  Jura,  and 
if  I  shot  a  few  of  the  former,  I  should  be  regarded 
as  a  public  benefactor.  Whereupon  I  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  and  said  that  I  felt  disposed  to 
make  Gex  my  headquarters  for  a  week  or  two, 
and,  if  I  liked  it,  might  prolong  my  stay  into 
the  summer,  and  return  in  the  winter. 

The  brigadier  said  I  could  not  do  better,  and 
promised  to  send  to  me  le  gros  Jean,  an  old 
gamekeeper,  who  knew  the  country  thoroughly, 
and  for  a  modest  retribution  would  be  glad  to 
accompany  me  on  my  excursions. 

Within  an  hour  Big  John  appeared  at  the  inn. 
I  engaged  him  on  his  own  terms,  and  the  next 
morning  we  set  out  for  the  Col  de  la  FauQille, 
and  after  a  fearfully  long  tramp,  viewed  a  brace 
of  wolves  in  a  pine  wood,  one  of  which  I  shot, 
thereby  establishing  my  reputation  as  a  chasseur. 
The  day  after,  we  went  a-fishing  to  the  river 
Divonne,  and  returned  with  a  basket  of  trout.  On 
the  third  day  we  went  with  hounds  to  the  Cret 
de  la  Neige  to  look  for  a  bear,  but  drew  blank, 
and  returned  empty-handed. 
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All  this,  though  I  enjoyed  it,  was  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  designed  to  persuade  the  brigadier,  the 
innkeeper,  and  the  public  of  Gex  generally,  that  I 
was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  chase,  and  sport  the 
sole  object  of  my  sojourn  at  so  remote  a  spot.  Not 
until  I  had  been  a  guest  at  La  Lionne  nearly  a  week 
did  I  go  near  the  chateau  ;  and  then  merely  strolled 
past  with  my  fowling-piece  under  my  arm,  as  if  I 
were  intent  on  killing  something.  It  was  fast 
falling  into  decay,  and  as  somebody — probably  the 
proprietor — appeared  to  be  using  it  as  a  quarry,  its 
complete  demolition  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

As  I  picked  my  way  among  the  stones  and  dibris 
which  encumbered  the  courtyard,  I  was  greeted  by  a 
tall,  middle  aged  man  with  cunning  eyes,  a  cruel 
mouth,  and  cringing  manners. 

'  You  are  looking  at  the  old  chateau,'  he  said, 
doffing  his  hat.  '  It  was  a  fine  old  place  once.  Let 
me  show  you  round.' 

'  Thank  you/  I  said,  returning  his  salute.  '  Have 
I  the  advantage  of  speaking  to  Monsieur  Suchet  ?  ' 

*The  same,  at  your  service,  Monsieur,  and  the 
owner  of  this  property,  as  you  may  have  heard. 
Yes,  it  was  a  fine  old  place,  and  could  easily  be  made 
so  again  at  a  trifling  expense.' 

And  then  he  showed  me  round,  pointing  out  the 
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various  rooms — the  salle  a  manger,  the  great  and 
little  salons,  madame's  boudoir,  and  so  forth,  and 
finally  the  chapel,  which  was  the  place  I  most 
wanted  to  see,  though  I  took  care  not  to  say  so. 

*  There  is  a  crypt  under  the  floor,  which  is  con- 
sidered very  curious.    If  you  would  like  to  see  it ' 

*  Thank  you ;  another  time.  I  don't  take  much 
interest  in  underground  places,'  I  replied,  carelessly, 
albeit  I  was  dying  to  visit  the  crypt,  for  there  the 
hoard  was  hidden. 

'  Nor  I.  The  De  Gexes,  who  were  stupid  bigots, 
used  to  bury  their  dead  la  has.  There  are  still  some 
coffins.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  was  a  grand  old  mansion 
once  on  a  time.  The  gardens  still  produce  much 
fruit;  and,  as  you  see,  several  of  the  rooms  are  quite 
habitable.  If  there  is  any  American  milord  of  your 
acquaintance  who  would  like  such  a  place  I  would 
let  him  have  it  at  a  derisive  price.' 

*  There  are  no  milords  in  America,  Monsieur 
Suchet.  All  the  same,  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
selling  it  at  your  own  price,  absolutely  at  your  own 
price.' 

The  ex-terrorist's  eyes  glistened  with  greed. 

'  My  own  price  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  My  own  price  ! 
I  should  be  eternally  obliged  to  you.  Monsieur.  But 
how  1     Kindly  tell  me  how.' 
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'  Ship  the  chateau  to  America,  and  set  it  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York  or  Boston.' 

Suchet's  countenance  fell,  and  the  greed  in  his 
eyes  became  anger,  but  restraining  himself  with  an 
effort,  he  said,  smiling : 

'  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  make  merry  at  my 
expense.  Perhaps  he  thinks  I  am  not  serious.  But 
I  am — quite.  Why  should  not  Monsieur  buy  the 
place  himself.-* ' 

'  I !  What  on  earth  do  you  think  I  could  do  with 
an  old  barrack  like  that } ' 

'  An  old  barrack !  Oh,  no.  Monsieur,  it  is  a 
splendid  mansion,  slightly  out  of  repair.  And  three 
or  four  rooms  could  be  made  immediately  habitable 
at  an  outlay  of  as  many  hundred  francs  ;  and  you 
and  your  servant  could  live  more  cheaply  in  the 
chateau  than  the  auberge.  The  garden  grows 
vegetables  in  abundance,  beautiful  vegetables ;  and  I 
should  be  delighted  to  supply  you  with  milk  and 
butter  and  cheese  at  prices  perfectly  absurd.' 

*  You  are  very  kind.  Monsieur  Suchet,  and  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  you.  But  I  don't  feel  disposed 
to  set  up  housekeeping — at  present.  I  prefer  the  inn 
to  the  chateau,  and  I  doubt  whether  my  stay  here 
will  be  long.     Au  revoir,  Monsieur  Suchet' 

Oh,  but,  sir,  you  have  no  idea  what  fine  sport  the 
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Jura  affords  in  winter.  The  bears,  they  come  in 
droves,  while  as  for  wolves — there  were  so  many  last 
winter  that  the  milk  carts  going  to  Geneva  had  to  be 
escorted  by  mounted  gendarmes — and  I  would  make 
you  highly  advantageous  terms.' 

I  shook  my  head,  bade  M.  Suchet  good-bye  a 
second  time,  and  went  my  way. 

Nevertheless,  I  meant  to  profit  by  Suchet's  offer. 
The  chance  was  too  good  to  be  missed ;  for  unless  I 
could  get  temporary  possession  of  the  chateau  the 
accomplishment  of  my  task  would  be  difficult  and 
hazardous  in  the  extreme — perhaps  impossible.  The 
mere  recovery  of  the  hoard  was  nothing.  I  knew 
exactly  where  it  was,  and  Jenkins  and  myself  could 
remove  it  in  an  hour  or  two.  But  it  was  imperative 
that  Suchet  should  neither  catch  us  in  the  act  nor 
get  the  slightest  inkling  of  our  purpose.  He  lived 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  chateau;  and  during 
the  daytime  was  always  prowling  round  his  property. 
If  we  made  the  venture  by  night,  diS  f ante  de  mieux  I 
meant  to  do,  we  should  need  lights  and  might  be 
observed ;  while,  to  leave  the  auberge  with  lanterns 
and  return  with  boxes  were  to  ensure  failure  and 
court  disaster. 

There  was  yet  another  alternative.  We  could 
leave  Gex,  put  up  at  Fernex  or  Mijoux,  or  elsewhere, 
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hire  or  buy  a  horse  and  chaise,  drive  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  chateau  after  midnight,  secure  the 
treasure  and  drive  away  to  Bellegarde,  or  some  place 
equally  distant,  and  return  no  more. 

But  the  safest  plan  of  all  was  to  buy  the  chateau, 
and  as  I  had  purposely  made  the  manner  of  my 
refusal  less  resolute  than  my  words,  I  doubted  not 
that  Suchet  would  approach  me  again.  Nor  was  I 
mistaken.  He  came  the  next  night  to  the  auberge, 
took  me  aside,  enlarged  at  great  length  on  the  value 
of  the  property,  and  urged  me,  with  many  arguments, 
to  become  its  possessor.  This  time  I  let  myself 
appear  almost  persuaded,  said  I  would  think  about 
it,  and  asked  him  to  call  again  on  the  following  day. 
But  when  he  came  I  took  care  to  be  away  on  a 
fishing  expedition,  and  did  not  return  for  several 
days.  For  I  knew  that  the  slightest  show  of 
eagerness  on  my  part  would  increase  his  pretensions 
and  might  rouse  his  suspicions.  Also,  it  pleased  me 
to  keep  him  on  the  tenter  hooks ;  for  though  I  was 
forced  to  be  civil  to  the  ruffian  I  hated  him  as  a 
terrorist  and  regicide,  and  the  betrayer  of  De  Gex. 

I  kept  the  farce  up  for  a  whole  week,  and  then, 
thinking  it  was  time  to  end  it,  appeared  to  yield,  and 
asked  Suchet  how  much  he  wanted  for  the  old  ruin, 
adding  that  to  tempt  me  he  would  have  to  make 
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the  price  really  '  derisive  '  and  the  terms  easy,  for  I 
had  brought  little  more  money  with  me  than  I 
should  require  for  travelling  expenses ;  and  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  America  I 
could  not  count  on  receiving  further  supplies  for 
several  months. 

'That  is  of  no  importance  whatever/  exclaimed 
Suchet,  eagerly.  'Give  me  one  small  payment  on 
account,  just  to  handsel  the  bargain — the  balance  at 
your  convenience.' 

'  But  the  price,  Monsieur  Suchet  ?     The  price  ?  ' 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  he  would  read  my 
thoughts.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  reading  his.  He 
was  thinking  what  was  the  utmost  he  might  demand 
without  repelling  me. 

'  The  price ! '  he  repeated.  '  I  shall  ask  only  a 
derisive  price.' 

'  You  have  said  that  before.  What  do  you  call  a 
derisive  price } ' 

'  Fourteen  thousand  francs ;  three  thousand  on 
account,  the  rest  in  three  months,  is  the  very  least  I 
could  think  of  accepting  for  so  fine  a  property.' 

'  If  that  is  your  idea  of  a  derisive  price,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  Au  revotr,  Monsieur.  I  am 
going  a-fishing.' 

Suchet  turned  pale. 
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'  Don't  be  so  hasty,  my  dear  sir !  Don't  be  so 
hasty  ! '  he  cried.  '  1  have  not  said  the  last  word. 
To  oblige  you  I  will  make  a  little  diminution.  How 
much  would  you  give  .■*' 

*  I  don't  want  you  to  oblige  me,  and  I  don't  want 
the  chateau.  All  the  same,  if  you  like  to  take 
ten  thousand  francs — one  thousand  argent  comptant 
— the  balance  in  six  months,  you  may  consider  it  a 
bargain.' 

After  protesting  that  he  could  not  possibly  accept 
so  farcical  a  price,  and  abating  his  demand  by  slow 
degrees,  he  ended  by  agreeing  to  the  impossible; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thought  he  had  done  a 
good  stroke  of  business. 

The  next  day  the  contract  was  signed,  the  earnest 
paid,  and  I  became  the  owner  of  the  chateau,  with 
its  curtilages  and  appurtenances,  subject  to  a  mort- 
gage of  nine  thousand  francs,  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent. 

When  I  told  the  landlord  of  the  Lioness  what 
I  had  done  he  seemed  both  surprised  and  amused — 
and  a  little  annoyed — probably  because  he  was  going 
to  lose  a  profitable  lodger.  But  I  propitiated  him 
by  saying  that  I  should  continue  to  take  my  principal 
meals  at  his  table,  and  buying  his  best  horse  and 
roomiest  char-a-banc  at  his  own  price. 
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Meanwhile,  I  had  two  of  the  least  dilapidated 
rooms  cleaned  out  and  made  fit  to  live  in  for  a 
day  or  two:  and  I  asked  Suchet  (who  was  always 
eager  to  turn  a  penny,  honest  or  otherwise)  to  give 
me  an  estimate  for  a  thorough  restoration  of  the 
place.  Also,  I  sent  Jenkins  to  Geneva  for  a  couple 
of  beds  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  furniture, 
charging  him  strictly  to  buy  no  more  than  was 
needed  to  make  a  show,  as  the  moment  we  got  the 
treasure  we  should  weigh  and  make  sail. 

Ten  days  after  the  signing  of  the  contract  we  took 
up  our  quarters  at  the  chateau.  I  had  already 
explored  the  house  and  the  crypt  (especially  the 
crypt)  and  made  my  plans ;  but  as  our  neighbours 
(especially  Suchet)  showed  great  interest  in  our 
proceedings  and  under  one  pretext  or  another  were 
continually  dropping  in,  we  pretended  to  be  very 
busy  with  the  arrangements  of  our  furniture  and 
other  belongings. 

Fortunately  these  same  neighbours  went  early  to 
bed.  Very  seldom,  indeed,  was  a  light  visible  in  the 
villacre  after  ten  o'clock.  But  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  being  neither  interrupted  nor  observed  we  did 
not  begin  operations  until  the  stroke  of  twelve.  At 
that  hour  we  descended  into  the  crypt  beneath  the 
chapel,   Jenkins   carrying   a   small   crowbar,    a    cold 
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chisel,  and  a  few  fathoms  of  rope  ;  I,  two  lanterns — 
one  of  thena  unlighted. 

The  crypt  had  a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  four 
massive  pillars  built  of  large  stones,  clamped  together 
with  iron  fastenings. 

'At  the  south-east  corner.  This  is  the  pillar,' 
I  whispered  to  Jenkins.  '  The  lowest  stone  on  the 
inside.     Give  me  the  chisel.' 

The  clamp  which  bound  the  stone  in  question  to 
its  neighbour,  though  apparently  as  firmly  fastened 
as  the  others,  was  loosely  inserted  and  easily  drawn 
out  with  the  chisel,  while  the  stone,  really  a  flag 
covering  a  manhole,  was  just  as  easily  dislodged  with 
the  crowbar. 

Lighting  the  second  lantern  and  creeping  through 
the  manhole  I  found  myself  in  a  small  chamber, 
about  nine  feet  square  and  six  feet  high.  On  the 
floor  I  was  delighted  to  perceive  the  object  of  my 
quest  —  two  corded  boxes  and  an  oblong  case, 
exactly  as  described  by  De  Gex.  The  boxes,  as 
I  knew,  contained  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  plate ; 
the  case,  paintings,  which  had  been  cut  out  of 
their  frames  and  rolled  up  into  as  small  a  compass 
as  possible. 

Jenkins  let  down  the  rope,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  had  the  boxes  on  the  floor  of  the  crypt.     Our 
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next  measure  was  to  replace  the  flag,  and  carry  our 
find  across  the  courtyard  (the  only  way)  into  the 
house. 

This  done  we  uncorded  and  opened  the  two  boxes. 
Their  contents  were  rich  and  valuable,  many  of  the 
coins  and  medals  being  of  gold.  The  gems  and 
jewels  also  seemed  rare  and  costly,  but  I  had  no 
time  for  close  inspection,  and  we  began  straightway 
to  transfer  the  caskets  in  which  they  were  contained 
to  the  travelling  trunks  which  Jenkins  had  brought 
from  Geneva  for  the  purpose. 

We  were  busy  with  this  work,  packing  at  the  same 
time  our  own  clothing,  when  the  door  (which  in  our 
preoccupation  we  had  forgotten  to  bolt)  opened  and 
in  walked — Suchet. 

The  changes  that  came  over  his  face  as  he  caught 
sight  of  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver  lying  on  the  floor 
defy  description.  First,  blank  surprise,  then  greed, 
then  rage. 

'  Ah,  scelerats,  robbers,  thieves,  housebreakers.  I 
have  caught  you,  have  I. ^'  he  gasped.  '  That,  that 
is  the  collection  of  old  De  Gex — worth  a  million 
francs,  a  million  francs.  But  it  is  mine,  do  you 
hear,  mine.     I  sold   you   only  the   chateau,  not  the 

treasure.     'It  is   mine,  mine,  and  by   G I   will 

have  it — have  it — have  it ! ' 
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And  he  made  a  rush  at  the  pile  on  the  floor. 

'  Softly,  Monsieur  Suchet,  softly/  I  said,  thrusting 
him  back.     '  The  treasure  is  not  yours.' 

'  But  you  found  it  here  in  the  chateau  ;  you  knew 
of  it — that  was  why — why — mon  Dzeu,  what  a  fool 
I  have  been  ! ' 

'  There,  I  agree  with  you.  But  you  are  mistaken 
in  saying  that  these  valuables  are  your  property. 
Morally,  they  belong  to  Madame  de  Gex  and  her 
daughter,  to  whom,  on  my  return  to  London,  I 
shall  hand  them  ;  legally,  they  are  mine  by 
purchase ' 

'  No,  no,  it  was  a  fraud,  a  vile  fraud,  and  fraud 
vitiates  a  contract,  as  you  well  know.  I  claim  the 
whole  of  the  De  Gex  collection  as  my  property. 
You  have  stolen  it,  and  I  shall  call  the  police  and 
rouse  the  village,  and  denounce  you  as  emissaries 
of  Pitt' 

And  with  that  he  turned  round  and  made  for 
the  door. 

'  No  you  won't,'  I  said,  seizing  him  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck.     '  No  you  won't.' 

On  this  he  began  to  kick,  and  scream,  and  shout : 
*  A  inoi,  les  voleurs  !    A  moi,  les  assassins  ! ' 

'  Taisez-votis  I     Hold  your  noise,  or  I  will  choke 

you   with    as    little    compunction   as    I   would    crush 
II.  N 
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a  black  beetle/  I  observed  quietly,  at  the  same  time 
squeezing  his  windpipe. 

This  brought  him  to  reason,  and  stopped  his 
squealing. 

'  Now  look  here,  Suchet,'  I  went  on,  '  I  know  all 
about  you.  You  took  part  in  the  September 
massacres;  you  were  a  moiUon  of  the  prisons,  and 
a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  You  betrayed 
your  former  master  and  benefactor,  the  Chevaher 
de  Gex.  You  richly  deserve  to  die.  But  as  I  am 
neither  a  judge  nor  an  executioner,  I  shall  let  you 
live — unless  you  resist  or  make  a  row,  in  which 
case  I  shall  kill  you  without  more  ado.  Sit  down 
in  this  chair.' 

Suchet,  who  was  now  all  of  a  tremble,  did  as  he 
was  bidden. 

'  Lend  a  hand  with  the  rope,  Jenkins.' 

*  We  lashed  his  legs  and  arms  to  the  chair  with 
many  knots,  and  so  firmly  withal,  that  only  a  sailor 
could  untie  them.  Then  I  gagged  him  with  one 
pocket  handkerchief  in  such  fashion  that  he  could 
by  no  means  get  it  out  of  his  mouth  without  help, 
and  blindfolded  him  with  another. 

'  There ! '  said  I,  when  he  was  properly  fixed. 
'  There  you  will  have  to  stay  until  the  garqon 
brings  my  breakfast  in  the  morning  ;   and    you  are 
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quite  at  liberty  to  make  it  known  that  we  are 
gone  off  with  the  whole  De  Gex  collection,  worth, 
as  you  say,  a  million  francs/ 

This  little  interlude  over,  we  resumed  our  packing, 
then  yoked  up  the  horse  (which  was  standing  in  my 
stable),  put  the  travelling  trunks  into  the  char-a-banc, 
and  departed  from  the  land  of  Gex,  rather  heavy 
laden,  yet  with  light  hearts.  As  we  went  through 
the  village  the  clocks  were  striking  three.  At  six 
we  were  at  Bellegarde,  where  we  made  our  first  halt, 
baited  our  horse,  and  breakfasted.  Then  we  went 
on ;  and  twelve  hours  after  leaving  Gex  reached 
Amberieux,  where  we  spent  the  night  Our  next 
stage  was  to  Lyons,  where  (having  sold  the  horse 
and  char-a-banc)  we  embarked  on  a  river  boat,  bound 
for  Aries,  whence  we  travelled  by  diligence  to  Mar- 
seilles, a  city  which  I  had  visited  before,  and  knew 
well.'  The  day  after  our  arrival  there  I  went  down 
to  the  docks,  and  finding  a  Spanish  brigantine  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Algeciras,  made  a  bargain 
with  the  skipper  to  take  myself  and  servant  as 
passengers,  and  put  us  ashore  at  Gibraltar,  where 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  English  packet 
bound  for  the  Thames,  whither  I  arrived  in  due 
course  after  a  pleasant  voyage. 

The  De  Gex  collection  was  valuable  and  unique, 
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and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  A  part 
was  bought  by  the  British  Museum,  the  remainder 
we  sold  by  auction.  The  proceeds  amounted  to 
forty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Half  of  this  was 
settled  on  Antoinette  and  her  mother,  the  other 
being  reserved  for  the  rebuilding  of  Roy  Court,  the 
reclamation  of  the  estate,  and  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land. 

Antoinette  and  I  were  married  before  we  left 
England  (not  to  revisit  it  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century).  My  wedding-present  to  my  bride  was  a 
pair  of  crescent-shaped  gold  bracelets,  in  each  of 
which  were  set  two  of  Djezzar's  brilliants.  These 
bracelets,  as  also  the  scimitar  given  to  me  by  the 
Pasha,  will,  I  trust,  be  kept  as  heirlooms  by  the 
family  of  Roy  Court. 

Roy  of  Roy's  Court. 


EPILOGUE 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  my  grandfather's  early 
life  was  written  long  before  my  entrance  into  the 
world,  probably  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  possibly  with  a  view  to  its  publica- 
tion. If  it  were  so,  the  intention  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  Only  a  few  months  ago  I  accidentally 
found  the  manuscript  in  the  drawer  of  an  old  desk 
which  had  not  been  opened  for  half  a  century. 

After  reading  the  manuscript  I  submitted  it  to 
an  enterprising  publisher,  who  being  favourably 
impressed  by  it,  made  me  an  offer  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  story  which  I  gladly  accepted. 

It  may  interest  those  who  read  the  narrative  to 
know  that  my  grandfather  lived  to  a  great  age,  made 
an  ample  fortune,  and  dispensed  a  noble  hospitality. 
After  his  father's  death  he  always  signed  himself 
'  Roy  of  Roy's  Court,'  and  by  that  name  was  known 
throughout  the  country.  Though  a  loyal  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  he  took  little  part  in  politics, 
always    kept   the    king's    birthday,    and    invariably 
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called  himself  a  Virginian,  never  an  American.  He 
held  that  the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  made 
a  great  mistake  in  not  giving  the  country  at 'large 
the  name  of  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
in  imitation  of  the  Swiss,  who  named  their  Confedera- 
tion after  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  the 
primitive  cantons.  In  his  opinion,  Virginia  ought 
to  have  been  the  Schwyz  of  the  United  States. 

My  dear  father  died  at  Gettysburg,  fighting,  like 
the  Virginian  gentleman  he  was,  for  the  Lost 
Cause. 

The  scimitar  given  by  Djezzar  Pasha  to  my  grand- 
father, and  the  bracelets  which  my  grandfather  gave 
to  his  bride,  have  been  kept  (according  to  his  wish, 
expressed  also  in  his  will)  as  heirlooms  in  the  family. 

Mark  Roy. 
Roy's  Court, 
King's  County,  Va. 


THE  END. 
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